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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HIS country is in, we aie he another little war. The 
Mullah, who for some years has been threatening our pos- 
session of British Somaliland, has, it appears, gathered a con- 
siderable forcee—some experts put it at forty thousand men— 
and is marching through the Italian half of the country with 
theavowed intention of driving the British into the sea. Colonel 
Swayne, his Majesty’s Commissioner and Commander-in-Chief, 
accordingly marched to meet him with a force of two thousand 
five hundred men, comprising a few Sikhs, some West African 
soldiers, and fifteen hundred trained Somalis. On reaching 
Erego about October 6th, Colonel Swayne was attacked by the 
Mallah in full force. He succeeded in twice repulsing the 
enemy, but a third attack was more successful, the Somalis 
gave way, and after losing two officers killed and two wounded 
and some hundred and fifty men, Colonel Swayne was com- 
pelled to retreat. As he was two hundred and fifty miles from 
the coast, with insufficient supplies and a disheartened force, 
the gravest fears were entertained for his safety and that of 
his little army. Happily, however, news was received on 
Thursday that he had reached Bohotle in safety, and though 
his force cannot be regarded as yet out of danger, the situation 
is distinctly improved. The few troops at Berbera have been 
ordered to reinforce him, and some detachments from Aden; 
and more troops, including probably a regiment of Sikhs, are 
being sent from India. We trust that these reinforcements 
may prove sufficient, but it may still be necessary to send a 
powerful expedition to crush the Mullah, who otherwise may 
possess himself of a province essential to the command of the 
Red Sea, or even threaten the Soudan. 





Many comments are already made upon Colonel Swayne’s 
rashness in moving so far from his supports with so small a 
force; hut it must be remembered that he could collect no 
more, that he had repeatedly defeated the Mullah, and that 
without limitless audacity we could not even pretend to con- 
trol these vast African possessions. The real blunder appears 
to be that of the Foreign Office, which makes such acquisitions 
without demanding sufficient force either to invade or garrison 
them. It is most generous to trust the new levies, and 
sometimes unavoidable; but until they have been educated 
by victory into a perfect confidence in their own discipline 
and their officers’ lead it is terribly risky, especiaily when, 
as in the present case, their opponent is able to excite some 
superstitious fear. It is said that an Austrian renegade has 
been helping the Mullah ; but we do not know tiat this makes 
that adventurer more formidable. These wild men—negroes 
crossed with a thin strain of Arab blood—are born soldiers, 
and perhaps most formiduble when they fight in their own 
way, 








The Government has once more found it necessary to apply 
strong pressure to the Chinese Court. Two English mission- 
aries were recently murdered in Hunan, either with the con- 
nivance of the local Mandarins or through their neglect, and 
Sir E. Satow demanded redress. The Chinese professed the 
deepest regret, and executed a few “men of no account,” but 
none of the officials were punished or removed. Sir E. Satow 
therefore refused to attend an Imperial reception at the 
Summer Palace, which was attended by all the other Ambas- 
sadors, assigning as his reason the failure of the Court 
to do justice, and has, moreover, ordered four armed steamers 
to Hankow to bring the local authorities to reason. All 
these steps appear justified, and there is little doubt 
that the Chinese will yield; but the constant repetition of 
such incidents is most regrettable. We must defend the lives 
of our subjects and enforce the treaties which protect them; 
but we appear unable to devise any permanent means of doing 
it. We cannot reach even the purses, much less the persons, 
of the great officials responsible, and they do not care how 
much their subordinates or their subjects may suffer for their 
negligence. 


The Times of Wednesday publishes an enormous and most 
striking telegram from its own correspondent describing the 
Russian “evacuation” of Manchuria. The drift of it is that 
the Russians are not evacuating the vast province, but are con- 
centrating their efforts on the neighbourhood of the railway, 
wherein they are building cities, establisning depéts, opening 
up trades, and, in short, creating a civilised régime, under 
which the Chinese inhabitants, whether contented or not, 
are prospering greatly. Kirin, the capital of the district 
of that name, already contains three hundred thousand 
people, and though it will be “evacuated,” will be ruled 
from the cantonments at the branch railway-station now 
about to be constructed. Russian Commissioners control all 
Chinese military officers, and, in short, Manchuria is a “ pro- 
tected” State in the Indian sense. The correspondent thinks 
all this proof of Russia’s bad faith, and no doubt there has 
been some chicanery—partly intended to “save the face” of 
the Chinese—but it was always certain that if the Russian 
engineers reached the Pacific her power would reach it too. 
The world, as is clear from this very account, is the gainer by 
her advance, and we fail to see where it is that we lose. We 
can trade at Newchwang just as well as at Odessa, 


The correspondent of the Times at Pekin sends some 
very interesting news in regard to the conditions which 
Germany and France have formulated with reference to the 
withdrawal of their troops from Shanghai, — conditions 
which the Chinese Court has accepted. The German condi- 
tions are three in number:—“ First, Germany intimates 
that, the occupation and evacuation of Shanghai having 
been conjoint, Germany will also participate in any 
subsequent occupation. Secondly, China must agree not 
to grant to any other Power any preferential advantage, 
political, military, maritime, or economic, in the Yangtsze 
Valley, the stipulation as to economic advantages applying to 
States only, not to individuals. Thirdly, China must agree 
not to grant to any other Power the right to occupy any 
point on the Yangtsze River commanding the river, whether 
below or above Shanghai.” ‘The French conditions are prac- 
tically the same, but a little less drastic in form. As we want 
no preferential advantages in the Yangtsze Valley, and 
merely desire equality of trade there as elsewhere in China, 
these conditions cannot injure us. 


The Danish Landsthing, or Upper House, has refused to 
sanction the sale of the three Danish West India Islands to 
the United States. The islands are financially burdensome, 
and the Folksthing had agreed to their sale; but the Danish 
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aristocracy dislike the notion of giving up their last colonies, 
and they have declined to do so by a majority of two. It is 
probable that the dispute will end in a compromise, the 
Government of Washington, which really wants St. Thomas 
as a dominant commercial point in the Caribbean Sea, buying 
that island, and leaving the other two to Denmark. The 
right of a State to sell its colonies has long been admitted and 
acted on, but it has its objections and inconveniences. The 
inhabitants would seem to have some natural right of protest, 
and there are colonies strategically too important for such 
transfers. We should not be able, for example, to bear a sale, 
or even a lease, of Pondicherry to Germany or Russia, 


It is reported that King Oscar of Sweden, acting as 
arbitrator between Germany and the United States, has 
decided that the latter must pay damages for the injuries 
caused to German citizens when the Americans interfered 
in Samoa to protect their citizens and restore order. The 
Americans are furious, and say they will never again accept 
a King as arbitrator, the judgment implying that if they ever 
land forces, say in Panama, to protect their people they are 
to be fined. It is improbable that King Oscar has given 
either an imprudent or unfair judgment; but the American 
irritation reveals the grand difficulty of arbitration as a world- 
wide system. The contestants do not completely trust the 
impartiality of the arbitrator, and their want of confidence, 
even if founded on ignorance, impairs or destroys respect for 
his decision. It may be possible to construct a Court which 
will be universally respected, but it has not been done yet; 
and there is one difficulty in the way of doing it which nobody 
mentions, but which diplomatists know to be real. A decision 
may affect such masses of property that bribery on a great 
scale will often be tried, or what is nearly as bad, suspected. 
The Court may be impeccable, but it must trust experts, who 


may not be. 


A great deal too much is made of the Russian request to be 
allowed to discuss frontier matters with Afghanistan in a 
direct way, that is, by sending an Agent to Kabul. As they 
are forbidden by treaty to keep an Envoy there, they are 
accused of wishing to evade their engagements. We see no 
evidence of the evasion. They make their application openly 
to the British Government, they formally admit its right to 
protect Afghanistan, and they have opened no communica- 
tion with Habibullah. If the Czar had wished to commence 
an intrigue, he would have said nothing, and would have 
secretly sent to Kabul one of the five hundred officers who 
would have been delighted to perform so dangerous a service. 
The British Government is probably right in refusing per- 
mission pending further explanations, because any Russian 
agent in Kabul, whatever his business, would become a pivot 
for Afghan tribal intrigues, and his probable murder might 
produce diplomatic complications; but we can scarcely 
wonder that this eternal suspiciousness leaves an impression 
on Russian minds of British unfriendliness. 


The French Chamber has been indulging in a very curious 
debate. On Monday M. E. Roche, the Socialist Deputy, 
formally proposed the separation of Church and State, and 
asked “urgency” for his Motion. M. Combes, though a little 
taken aback, was unwilling to oppose urgency, as he is in full 
conflict with seventy Bishops who are trying to impede his 
action against the teaching Orders; and the Motion might 
have been carried but that a Deputy suddenly suggested a 
Committee “to consider all matters relative to the separation 
of Church and State.” This was accepted by M. Combes and 
carried by 294 votes to 254, the understanding clearly being 
that the Committee will require an indefinite time to report. 
The debate, though singular as an incident, was, for reasons 
given elsewhere, entirely unreal. Neither French statesmen 
nor the French people are ready for Disestablishment, 


Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff has, we see, published the 
address, “Europe and Asia,” which he delivered at Birming- 
ham on the 15th inst. in the form of a pamphlet. It was well 
worth it. Sir Mountstuart has returned to his old manner, and 
his survey of the political situation from Constantinople to 
Pekin is a marvel of shrewd insight and terse expression. It 
will, of course, be caviare to the general, but to those who 
watch Asiatic politics it is directly illuminating. We would 
especially point to the pages upon China. The only criticism we 





should make is that as regards India he relies too much on good 
government and the material advantages it brings. We need 
there to secure the adhesion of some one of the fighting raceg 
by some tie, be it creed or loyalty or contract, which shall 
be stronger than intelligent self-interest. The classes which 
would endanger us are not intelligent, and are often com. 
pletely blind to their own best interests. We must never 
forget that in 1857 some regiments mutinied after they knew 
their cause was lost. 


Parliament during the week has been busy with the details of 
the Education Bill. We shall not attempt to summarise the 
course of the debates, except to note that Mr. Balfour showed 
in the clearest possible way his willingness to make the control 
of secular education by the Borough and County Councils a real 
control, and generally to meet sympathetically all suggested 
amendments which aimed at improving the Bill, and not 
violating its spirit. On Wednesday the discussion of the Bill 
in Committee was prefaced by an Irish wrangle. Mr, P, 
O’Brien asked whether facilities would be given to discuss the 
grave condition of Ireland. Mr. Balfour replied that he would 
only grant a day if it were clearly understood that the Leader 
of the Opposition would formally support the Resolution of cen. 
sure. Upon this Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman showed a 
considerable desire to shuffle, and could not be induced to say 
clearly whether he would or would not take the responsibility 
required of him. How could he support a Resolution which 
he had not seen? Upon this Mr. Balfour very pertinently 
suggested that he had better wait and see the Resolution, and 
then decide whether or not he could support it. On Thursday 
a similar wrangle tuok place on the same point. 


Mr. Balfour has been accused of great harshness, and even 
unfairness, in his decision; but we think he was absolutely 
right in his refusal. Unless Parliament is to become a mere 
bear-garden, it must be managed through a responsible Leader 
of the House and a responsible Leader of the Opposition. If 
the Leader of the Opposition will take the responsibility for 
a debate, there is a real chance of the time devoted to it not 
being absolutely wasted. How can there be any such assurance 
when it is merely asked for by the Irish Members,—men who 
make it no secret that their desire is to render Parliamentary 
government impossible by obstruction? The Irish cannot 
have it both ways. If they were willing to “ play the game” 
fairly, they might reasonably claim to be treated like a true 
Opposition, When they behave in the way they do, it is 
absurd for them to demand Purliamentary quarter, and to 
whine and scream when they are very properly refused it, 
Quarter is for those who fight the battle fairly, not for 
those who practise Parliamentary brigandage. 


The application of the Closure to the clauses of the Educa- 
tion Bill, which was especially persistent on Thursday night, 
has given rise to a certain amount of comment and feeling in 
the House of Commons. If, however, the Opposition think 
that they will be able to make any political capital in the 
country out of the closuring of debate, they are entirely 
mistaken. Members of the House of Commons, even on the 
Unionist side, may regard the use of the Closure with anxiety, 
and feel disturbed and perplexed at the curtailment of the 
sacred rights of chatter; but the country will never be roused 
to indignation by the use of the Closure. The feeling of the 
plain man is to cover his ears and to call “Hush, hush!” 
when he watches the tedious garrulity of Parliament; and 
anything which stops talk and promotes action is really to his 
taste, whatever his opinions. He feels perfectly secure that no 
one whom he wants to hear or who ought to be heard will ever 
be denied a hearing in the House of Commons, and he would 
remain perfectly serene if he heard that the Government had 
decided that only half-a-dozen more nights in‘all could be 
allowed for the discussion of the Bill. The country is no 
doubt wonderfully patient of the verbosity of its servants, 
but no one who tries to get a little more work and a little less 
talk out of Parliament will ever be unpopular. 


On Wednesday in the House of Commons Mr. Gibson 
Bowles asked the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
whether a secret treaty existed between Great Britain and 
Germany; and if so, whether his Majesty’s Government 
proposed at some, and if so, at what, future time to coms 
municate its terms to Parliament. Lord Cranborne m 
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reply said :—“ Iam afraid I can only reply to my hon. friend 
to the same effect as in my answer upon the second reading 
of the Appropriation Bill,—namely, that if there be such 
treaty, in the nature of the case I am precluded from com- 
municating its terms. I hope that even if he finds this 
answer unsatisfactory, he will recognise I can give no other.” 
Mr. Bowles on this declared that the inevitable inference 
was that such a treaty existed. 


We should be sorry to say absolutely that Mr. Bowles’s 
inference must be the right one; butif it is not, and Lord 
Cranborne was merely refusing to be “drawn” on general 
principles, we cannot say that he showed any very great 
dialectical skill in his answer. We think the probability is 
that there is a secret understanding of some kind with Ger- 
many dating back some six years. What is the nature of that 
understanding has often been guessed, but whether successfully 
or no, who can say? In our opinion, the best of the guesses is 
to the effect that the agreement dealt hypothetically with the 
possible transfer of Delagoa Bay to Britain. Granted that such 
a transfer were to take place, and granted also that Germany 
pledged herself not to interfere with our policy in South 
Africa, we may have promised Germany “compensation” in 
East Africa. Could that “ compensation” have contemplated 
exchanges in East Africa which would have given Zanzibar to 
Germany? If that was the bargain, we do not think it would 
prove a popular one in the present state of public opinion. 
But we fully admit that we have no knowledge of what the 
agreement really was, and are only stating the most probable 
of the many guesses, which are sure to spring up the moment 
secret treaties get talked about, 


The election to fill the vacancy at Devonport caused by the 
death of Mr. E. J. C. Morton, took place on Wednesday, 
and resulted in the return of Mr. Lockie, the Unionist 
candidate, by a majority of 28 (Lockie, 3,785; Brassey, 3,757). 
At the last election two Liberals were returned, though by 
small majorities. Thus the Government has actually won a 
seat from the enemy during the height of the agitation against 
the Education Bill. We donot wish to lay too much emphasis 
on a single by-election, especially in view of the crude appeais 
to the self-interest of the dockyard labourers in which Mr. 
Lockie is alleged to have indulged, but we think it is fair 
to say that if the country were as deeply moved as Dr. 
Clifford assures us it is, we should see some signs of it at 
a place like Devonport, where Nonconformists must be very 
numerous. If the country were moved to its depths by the 
tyranny and bigotry and injustice of the Bill, the Opposition 
would not lose seats. Note, too, that the election was largely 
fought on the Education question. 


The scheme—discussed in last week’s issue of the Spectator 
—for the purchase of a site for a new County Hall in the 
Adelphi was rejected by the London County Couneil on 
Wednesday by the casting vote of the Chairman. We have 
given our reasons already for holding that at this juncture, 
when rates as well as Imperial taxes are so high, the County 
Council would not have been warranted in incurring liabili- 
ties represented by a capital charge of £2,000,000, or, say, an 
addition of £60,000 to the yearly rates. 


Mr. John Morley has done a most generous thing in a very 
gracious way. He has decided to present the library of the 
late Lord Acton, which was given him by Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, to the University of Cambridge. In a most 
interesting letter addressed to the Duke of Devonshire, the 
Chancellor of the University, he says that fora time “I played 
with the fancy of retaining it for my own use and delectation,” 
but he soon came to the conclusion that such a collection was 
fitter for a public and undying institution than for any private 
individual. He was determined inthe choice of Cambridge by the 
fact that “though she thrice refused Lord Acton as a learner, 
she afterwards welcomed him as a teacher.” The library— 
collected by Lord Acton “to be the material for a history of 
Liberty, the emancipation of Conscience from Power, and the 
gradual substitution of Freedom for Force in the government 
of men”—will, he feels sure, be not only a valuable instrument 
of knowledge, but a powerful stimulus to thought. The only 
condition he imposes is that the library, which derives a unity 
from the guiding object of the collector, should be kept intact 








and in some degree apart. We can only hope that the Univer. 
sity of Cambridge may devise some permanent means of 
associating Mr. Morley’s name with his gift, and that some 
millionaire may come forward with the funds required to erect 
a suitable home—say a “ Morleian ”—for the Acton Library. 


Lord Balfour of Burleigh delivered an interesting speech 
on denominational education at Alloa last Saturday. The 
Scottish educational settlement of 1872, he contended, was 
conceived on broader, bolder, and better lines than that arrived 
at in England in 1870. It gave cofnplete freedom to local 
authorities to deal with religious instruction, while it recog- 
nised voluntary schools, not as existing on sufferance, but as 
an enduring part of the Scottish system, and secured for 
them equality of treatment by the Government as far as 
Imperial grants were concerned. The frankly denomi- 
national system of Scotland, however, being by common consent 
inapplicable to England, the Government were confronted 
by the problem of how to improve secular education, 
how to put it under a public authority and yet preserve 
denominational teaching. In respect to the settlement one 
point was clear, that the amount to be provided by the 
denomination, whatever it was, would be largely in excess 
of the proportionate amount to be spent on the religious 
teaching. As regarded the Scottish Board-schools, he knew 
of cases where more than one kind of religious instruction 
was given in the same school; but while the system worked 
well and promoted efficiency, he did not venture to urge its 
universal application, though he regarded it as an ideal to 
be striven for and worked up to. 


The address which Mr. Carnegie delivered as Lord Rector, 
to the students of St. Andrews University on Wednesday 
(a reprint of which is published by Messrs. Constable) has 
several points of interest. Without being in any way pro- 
found, it has a touch of eloquence and originality of view 
which will probably stir up a good deal of discussion. Mr, 
Carnegie’s main theme was the economic changes which had 
come and were impending in the relative position and power 
of nations. After showing that Britain had lost her manufac- 
turing supremacy to America, and after dwelling on the indus- 
trial strength of the Continent, Mr. Carnegie said he still 
believed that the industrial future of Britain could be viewed 
without misgiving. But though his address was interesting, Mr. 
Carnegie’s speculations as to the future were greatly impaired 
by his falling into the conventional attitude of regarding the 
supply of the world’s wants as a war. His mind, like that 
of all Protectionists, runs on “ conquering” foreign markets, 
the American “invasion” of Europe, and Europe’s power to 
“repel” the commercial invader. These bellicose metaphors 
are, of course, based upon the Protectionist view that trade 
can only benefit one side of the bargain, and that it is essen- 
tially more blessed to sell than to buy. 


We are glad to note, however, that Mr. Carnegie at the 
end of his address gave proper recognition to the fact that 
what makes a nation great, and keeps it so, is, after all, 
not a Steel Trust or a Beef Trust, but the spirit of the 
people:—* What mattered what part of the world made the 
most steel, iron, cloth, or ships if they produced the highest 
poets, historians, philosophers, statesmen, inventors, teachers ? 
There was an ascendency of the world, and that the 
highest, where neither unbounded territory, immense store 
of minerals, nor numbers were of value, where megalo- 
mania reigneth not. For the crown of this realm they 
had no cause to struggle—that was already theirs; that 
had never been lost; it remained here in the old home; 
nor had the blast yet been blown of any challenge from either 
of the four winds of heaven. The crown of the material 
world physical reasons prevented their wearing, although man 
for man they might remain the equal or superior of any. 
There was no reason why they should lose the other. 
See to it that they did their best to guard it well against 
all comers, men of St. Andrews. For precious it was beyond 
all others, and blessed amongst and beyond all other nations 
was she whose brow it adorned.” Mr. Carnegie’s rhetoric is 
a little too exuberant, but that passage has the root of the 
matter in it. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE REVERSE IN SOMALILAND. 


| i is not of much use discussing just now why we are 
fighting a Mussulman zealot for the possession of 
Somaliland, a large African province of great size—our 
half of the enormous tract is only a little smaller than 
France—with very inferior fertility and a thin but nearly 
savage population. Somaliland has fallen into our hands, 
as many such places fall, partly by accident and partly 
because competent authorities in India, at Aden, and at 
home thought that to rule it would prove an easier task 
than to watch it from the sea-board. The freedom of the 
entrance to the Red Sea being vital to Imperial interests, 
we could not allow the Somali littoral to fall into the 
possession of any European Power, or even of the 
Abyssinian Negus, who may one day be replaced by a less 
able and less friendly ruler. We therefore took possession 
of the ports, of which Berbera is the best, and then found 
that to retain them we must in some degree maintain order in 
the vast and useless Hinterland of which we claim half, the 
other half being under the “ protection ” of Italy. As usual 
we tried to do this without spending money or drawing 
upon our Regular forces, and as usual also, a local adven- 
turer thought that in those circumstances he could build 
up a kingdom for himself. This time, as constantly 
happens in Africa, our opponent is a Mussulman 
Doctor named Mohammed ben Abdullah, who to en- 
courage his Mussulman followers pretends to some kind 
of inspiration. He may be a zealot, for he has twice 
performed the pilgrimage to Mecca; but it is more certain 
that he is a man of ability, who can maintain his ascen- 
dency over his followers even when he is not victorious, 
and who can make them fight to the death against all 
non-Mussulman intruders. He has been defeated again 
and again, but has always come on afresh, and this time 
he has apparently inflicted a severe blow. Colonel Swayne, 
the Indian Staff officer whom we have made absolute there, 
and whom his superiors believe to be competent, having 
gathered together a little army—a few Sikhs, half a West 
African regiment, and fifteen hundred Somali locals, or 
about two thousand five hundred men—thought himself 
strong enough to crush his opponent once for all, and 
marched, we suspect, a little too far into the interior. At 
all events, the Mullah—the English word “ Mad” gives a 
false impression—surprised him, “shook” his Locals, that 
is, we suppose, killed so many that the survivors would not 
advance again, and drove him to retreat towards the coast, 
which is two hundred and fifty miles off. Though the 
latest news is decidedly encouraging, and Colonel Swayne 
is reported to have reached a place of comparative safety, the 
Mullah may make a further attack and again put him in a 
position of great danger. The few troops in Berbera are 
being hurried to his assistance, native Regulars are being 
despatched from Aden, and we do not doubt that Lord 
Curzon, with his accustomed promptitude and sense, besides 
forwarding a regiment from Bombay, has already issued 
orders for organising an expedition mainly composed of 
Sikhs. To them an expedition is a delightful game of 
olo, the great military Monarchy which we call “ India” 
1s always stripped for action, there are plenty of steamers 
in Bombay, and we do not doubt that the Mullah will 
speedily find civilisation too strong for him, though he did, 
we have been told, explain to his lieutenants that the 
searchlight from a cruiser which struck dismay into their 
hearts was “the glance of God as He watched over them,” 
a remark which, if he made it, shows him a resourceful 
man, with the Arab genius for poetic expression. 


We have no fears for the result; but how angry the 
story makes one. Shall we never learn that if we accept 
our apparent destiny, and consent for the good of the 
world as well as ourselves to hold one-fifth of mankind 
in tutelage, we must arm ourselves for that heavy task, 
and prepare the swift as well as strong force for 
which at a moment's notice in any one of a dozen 
places there may be urgent need? Cannot our people 
understand that if both in Asia and Africa our 
intrusion means for the majority of well-meaning 
cultivators peace and protection, it means for the dis- 
orderly classes, for the people who live in one way or 
another by oppression and plunder, an unendurable tran- 


quillity? Wholly apart from the creed question, which 
blazes up fitfully and seldom survives quiet prosperity, 
their energies are smothered under the British flag, and 
they will fight under any one who will lead them. They 
did it in Burmah, where they are all Buddhists, just as 
much as in Somaliland, where they are all followers of the 
Prophet. We believe, even in Asia and Africa, in lenient 
government; but to secure it these men must be kept in 
order, must be taught by sharp and complete defeat that 
the time when their business was profitable is past. In 
other words, if we are to go on holding huge slices of 
black Africa, we ought to have a powerful army 
of disciplined dark men, distributed in garrisons 
chosen by experts, and always ready for mobilisation at 
forty-eight hours’ notice. Such an army would cost 
about a million a year—part of the sum being locally 
provided—and the men may be Sikhs or other Indians, 
negroes from the Caribbean Sea, Haussas, Zulus, or 
Basutos, if it is found they will enlist. There are literally 
hundreds of thousands of dark men who would be willing 
recruits, and who, if trained as carefully as the Egyptian 
Army has been trained, would be most efficient soldiers, 
It is folly to use our own islanders on such work, except 
as artillerymen, for, not to mention the limitations of 
supply, they are not equally fitted for the African climate, 
or for the special kind of hardship in the way of short 
supplies which an African expedition frequently entails, 
As for the summons to the Sikhs, the tendency is to rely 
upon India a great deal too much, to the disturbance of 
many Indian arrangements; but if that policy were 
deliberately adopted, then there should be a separate wing 
of the Indian Army set apart for African service, and 
commanded by men who really understand its necessities, 
and are accustomed to act together. We want a special 
force always ready to police our black possessions. 

We wonder how many Members of Parliament have 
ever reflected on the really heavy moral responsibility of 
our countrymen in this matter. We have no moral right 
whatever to take these huge slices of territory unless we 
are prepared to fulfil our part of the bargain; that is, to 
secure for their inhabitants the opportunity for that pros- 
perity which is one needful basis of civilisation. We can 
have no claim, for instance, in Somaliland to keep down 
the Mullah, who might build up a kingdom; and keep out 
Menelek, who would enforce a rough order; and warn off 
the French, who at all events would make a capita! ; and 
then leave the population exposed to the murderous raids 
of any adventurer who can gather a following. That is 
not government of any sort, but protection for anarchy, 
and it is that anarchy which we allow, if we do not foster, 
when we leave ourselves without the means of establishing 
the Pax Britannica, which at all events means liberty to 
trade and cultivate without the interference of armed 
ruffans. Our readers, we fear, hardly realise the awful 
sum of human misery, of never-ending terror and devasta- 
tion, that one adventurer like the Mahdi or the Mullah can 
produce merely by calling the condottieri of his district 
to a plundering raid. Our business in return for Empire 
is to stop that, and we cannot stop it unless we have 
always ready at a few hours’ notice an armed and 
trained police which no accidental adventurer with an 
“army ” of brave ruffians can defeat. That it is our own 
interest also to keep up such a police, and so prevent little 
political earthquakes, every one of which threatens our 
Treasury and encourages our ill-wishers, is a subordinate 
part of the great question, which really involves for us an 
Imperative moral duty. 





PERSONAL INFLUENCE IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


O watch the weary working of Parliamentary obstruc- 
tion as applied to the Education Bill produces a 
sense of exasperation in the mind of the ordinary man. 
He may realise that the process is, in truth, legitimate 
enough, and that since it is the business of the Opposition 
to oppose, they are perfectly right to avail themselves of all 
the forms of the House in order to do their work. But 
though the ultimate benefit of a Parliamentary Opposition 
cannot be doubted, and though such Opposition cannot be 
kept in vigour without occasional exhibitions of the kind 
we are witnessing just now, the watching of the necessary 





process is extremely tiresome. For ourselves, we have 
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found solace amid “the dreary drip of dilatory declama- 
tion” in observing the forces which go to making a Parlia- 
mentary reputation, and in inquiring what are the qualities 
which give men power and influence in the House of 
Commons. What makes and what mars the Parlia- 
mentarian ? What constitutes a man such as Peel was 
described as being,—i.e., a great Member of the House of 
Commons? What qualities of mind and character must 
a man possess if he is to dominate that Assembly with his 
personality ? 

It is clear that what is wanted is not likeness to the 
rest of the House of Commons. The men who have held 
most authority and wielded most influence in the House have 
been singularly unlike the average Member of Parliament, 
and have had very little in common with the general ethos 
of that Assembly. Could anybody be more unlike theaverage 
Member of Parliament than Mr. Gladstone, and could any- 
thing be more antagonistic to the general and essential tone 
and temper of the House of Commons than the mind of Mr. 
Gladstone P—and yet his influence over the House was un- 
challenged. The House of Commons as a whole is dis- 
tinctly a worldly body. It is probably the greatest factory 
of gossip that mankind has ever known. It would not 
be fair to say that its “tone” is a low one, but it is 
certainly cynical rather than enthusiastic, worldly rather 
than saintly, material rather than spiritual, modern 
rather than mediaeval. Yet Mr. Gladstone was in 
character the very opposite of all this. He was in no 
sense a man of the world. His interests and his whole 
outlook were spiritual and anti-material. With some 
truth it was said of him, indeed, that he had a mediaeval 
mind and that he was out of place in the modern world. 
His zeal and earnestness, mixed with a mental subtlety and 
refinement which sometimes degenerated into casuistry, 
marked him out as the very antithesis of the typical John 
Bull Englishman who calls subtlety cant and too much 
earnestness and zeal either nonsense or humbug. But itis 
he and his spirit that colour the tone of the House of Com- 
mons. Yet totally different as was the standpoint of Mr. 
Gladstone from that of the House as a whole, he never failed 
to impress his influence upon it. The antagonism attracted 
rather than repelled. So it is with one of the younger 
Members of the present House of Commons, Lord 
Hugh Cecil, a man who resembles Mr. Gladstone in many 
particulars. ‘The House as a whole cannot like his 
mediaeval mind, his clericalism, and his subtlety, de- 
generating sometimes, as in his action over the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Bill, into what can only be called a mean 
trick. Yet the young Member who is mentally so antago- 
nistic, nay, so unintelligible, in character to the majority 
of the House has gained its ear. 

The explanation is to be found in both cases, we believe, 
in the mental power and force with which they were and 
are severally endowed. What gives influence over men is 
not agreement with them, but that “ invisible flame within 
us” which we call by many names, but of which perhaps 
the most familiar is personal magnetism. A man possessed 
of this personal magnetism cannot, of course, always get 
nen to follow him, but in the end, and as soon as men are 
subjected to his magnetism, that quality always ensures him 
ahearing. He compels attention almost as much when he 
repels as when he attracts. Disraeli no doubt felt within 
himself that he was a person to whom men must always 
listen, and he therefore could tell the House of Commons 
with absolute confidence that they would hear him some 
day. He was worth hearing. He compelled attention. 
As another, though very different, example of the 
men who compel attention by their personal power 
We may instance Mr. Lloyd-George. We do not sup- 
pose that his most ardent admirers would contend that 
the young Welsh solicitor is sympathetic with the House 
either through his political views or his mental character- 
istics generally. He is in no sort of way like the average 
Member. Yet he is clearly a power in the House. Men 
listen when he speaks, even though he speaks too often and 
too long. He, again, compels attention. That it is this 
personal power, and not mental ability or knowledge or 
intellectual gifts, which counts in the House of Commons 
1s made still clearer by looking at the Parliamentary 
failures. The history of Parliament shows instance after 
Instance of men of vast knowledge and wonderful intellec- 
tual gifts who have failed to make any real impression. 
They may have all the graces of heart and head, and yet if 





they do not possess this personal force, which is marked by 
eagerness, zeal, and “grip,” all their talents lie valueless 
and lost. The House of Commons likes “a man,” and 
values mere intellect far lower than personality. And 
in its liking for “a man” it is wise and discrimi- 
nating. It does not count as “a man” only a person 
of a strident, overwhelming personality. It looks below 
the surface, and will recognise “ the fiery particle” which 
makes the man in one who may physically seem to show 
the very antithesis of manhood. Disraeli, with his 
effeminate person and dress, his languid airs and graces, 
and his literary affectation, seemed the very last person of 
whom any one would say, “ At any rate, he is a man.” But 
the House soon learnt to see the man below the fribble, 
and to realise that a great human force was present in 
their midst. Even when the majority professed to despise 
him as a political bravo, he moved them deeply. 

The fact that the House of Commons so rarely gives its 
ear to any one who is not a man, and a capable man, is a 
very great, and ought to be a very consoling, fact. People 
often argue that because we are governed by a deliberative 
Assembly, and that in deliberative Assemblies eloquence 
has great weight, therefore we are governed by mere wind- 
bags,—the men who can speak rather than the men who 
can do. There is a great deal of exaggeration in all such 
complaints. As we have urged, the men who come to the 
top in the House of Commons are necessarily men of 
force and strong character. They need not, of course, 
be always men of good impulses, or men who will 
exercise a sound influence on the nation; but they will 
at any rate be men. No weakling, no person without 
some force of character, can ever obtain that attention 
in the Commons which has become necessary to political 
success. Speaking generally, the man who can win his way 
in the Commons is fit torule. Take as an example Mr. Cob- 
den. Though he was superficially all that the House of Com- 
mons in the “ fifties ” and “ sixties ” ought to have most dis- 
liked and despised—“ an inspired bagman” and “an unculti- 
vated advocate of cosmopolitan commerce”—he managed 
to attract and hold the House of Commons. But those 
qualities which won him a foremost place in the House of 
Commons would, had he accepted office, have made him a 
great administrator. Mr. Cobden was quite capable of 
ruling England as Prime Minister. The House of Commons 
has many defects as the supreme power in the State, and 
is capable of much mischief, but it cannot fairly be laid to 
its charge that it brings men into prominence who are 
unfit for rule. Those to whom it gives its real confidence 
or who extort from it its regard, even if unwilling, are 
pretty sure to be men, and men who have political capacity 
and possess the power to govern. 





CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 


A GOOD many of our countrymen appear to believe 

that France is on the point of abolishing the Con- 
cordat, and some of them are exulting because they think 
that that abolition would be equivalent to Disestablishment, 
and therefore a blow to all Established Churches. We do 
not believe anything of the kind, and it is worth while, in 
the interests of the accurate view of contemporary politics 
which most cultivated Englishmen desire, to state the 
reasons why. We entirely admit that a considerable party 
in France, including most of the urban Radicals, all 
Socialists, and a good many philanthropists, who wish to 
apply the £1,600,000 a year now paid to the priesthood to 
purposes of secular charity, are most anxious to disestablish 
the Church. They make the proposal in season and out 
of season, and just now they think their prospects un- 
usually bright. They have an Anti-Clerical Chamber to 
address, and a Government which has many motives for 
appearing to regard the Motion with attention, if not 
favour. M. Combes is at war with a section of the 
Church about the Law of Associations, he needs a bridle 
with which to restrain the Bishops, and he would greatly 
like to increase his influence at the Vatican, not only 
because of that Law, but because he is afraid that Italy may 
assume the position of France as protector of Christians 
throughout the transmarine world. Some recent demonstra- 
tions of Cardinal Ferrari in Jerusalem look as if some such 
project were on foot; and though there is little danger of 
the Pope so favouring an excommunicated dynasty, M. 
Combes is not sorry to have weighty arguments to adduce 
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at Rome. The reference of the Concordat, among other 
ecclesiastical questions, to a Committee of thirty-three is a 
rather serious menace to the Vatican, because it seems to 
indicate a readiness to transfer to the Chamber the control 
of a question which has hitherto been carefully retained 
by the Executive in its own hands; and the Vatican, 
though it can make its voice heard by the Government, 
has little influence in the Chamber. Nevertheless there 
are two reasons which at present, and probably for many 
years to come, will prevent any regular Government in 
France from accepting Disestablishment. 

One is that the people are opposed to the innovation. 
A majority of Frenchmen may be, if not agnostics, at 
least Anti-Clericals, willing, that is, to curb the Episcopate, 
to deride the priesthood, and even on occasion to defy the 
Church ; but not a fourth of them are willing to dispense 
with the observances after births, at marriages, and during 
burials to which for ages they have been habituated. 
They do not quite know in their inmost hearts what 
would happen if they did, and at all events they do not 
want to quarrel with their wives and daughters, or to 
oppress the curés, to whom, though they are always 
abusing them, they run on any emergency for advice. 
They are resolved that the observances shall continue, and 
that they shall not be paid for by subscription. That is 
very mean, say English Nonconformists and Scotch Presby- 
terians; and no doubt the Frenchman, especially the 

asant, has a penurious dislike of subscriptions, and, 
indeed, of any expenditure which he has hitherto avoided ; 
but that is not quite the whole question. A Frenchman 
is always more or less logical, and a peasant or small 
bourgeois who subscribed to his Church when he could 
avoid subscribing would feel that. he had given up his 
right to say he did not believe, or to condemn observances 
for which he had directly paid, or to ridicule as useless the 
curé for whose maintenance he was steadily providing. He 
cannot endure a position at once so costly and so absurd. 
He prefers that the priest should be paid out of that 
bottomless purse, the Treasury, more especially as he knows 
with certainty that if he is not paid, not a sou of the sum 
to be saved by starving the curé will come back to 
himself as the taxpayer. He will therefore instruct his 
mandatory, the Deputy, to see that Disestablishment does 
not happen. Whether he would, as the Times corre- 
spondent says, upset the Republic to prevent its happen- 
ing may be doubtful, or even denied ; but that is not the 
alternative before him. He can gain his end without a 
revolution simply by telling his Deputy that if he suppresses 
the “ Budget of Public Worship” he will be turned out. 
The Deputies are not so fanatic in their Anti-Clericalism 
that they will risk their seats, and if they were, public 
opinion would be against their indulging their virulence, 
the latent belief of France, which has repeatedly baffled 
agitators, being that upon non-important subjects and on 
all details a Deputy has a moral right to think for himself, 
but that on all great questions his business is to act as the 
electors’ funnel. 

The second, and perhaps even stronger, reason why Dis- 
establishment will not be voted in France is that it would 
leave the power of the Central Government painfully in- 
complete. The root idea of French statesmen is that 
power is not to be localised, as it was before the Revolution, 
but is to be scientifically administered by a central 
authority ruling, in the last resort, finance, justice, educa- 
tion, the Church, and everything else except, in a very 
limited degree, associated labour, which is only exempted 
for a time because it assumed great proportions only after 
Napoleon had solidified the Revolutionary ideas. To 
liberate the Church from State control would seem to 
French statesmen to abandon the very idea of a State, to 
introduce anarchy, to give up a precious right of the entire 
community. They have never done it except for the few 
years during which they made public worship an offence 
fatal to the priest, and we may rely onit that they never will 
do it. That is to say, if on Monday the Chambers dis- 
established the Church, they would on Tuesday pass a law 
giving to the central power an authority even more direct 
‘han it possesses now, an authority based, not on the 
payment of priests’ salaries, but on the right and duty of 
the State to control anything so strong and so separate as 
the priestly corporation. The very idea of tolerating any- 
thing so special and self-poised as the Canon Law would 
seem to great Frenchmen positively repulsive. 
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There is no doubt a third alternative which might be 
adopted, which would not irritate the peasantry, and yet 
which would be regarded at Rome as a terrible blow, 
This is the “Gallicanising” of the Church, the denial, 
that is, of any right of interference in the Papacy. It igs 
said that there is a certain leaning to this course in the 
French Episcopate, which complains that it is practically 
enslaved by a group of foreigners seated in Italy who are 
more concerned about the temporal power than about the 
reinvigoration of any local Church. A threat of that kind 
might, and we are inclined to believe does, in a certain 
degree overawe the Vatican; but we do not believe that it 
will be carried out. The people would hardly understand it, 
and the cultivated classes do not wish to break with Roman 
Catholic Christendom, or to lose a source of great influence 
in foreign affairs, or to press too openly the naked right of 
the laity to control the priesthood. The Concordat acts ag 
a buffer between two sets of ideas mutually destructive— 
the right of the Church and the right of the nation—and 
they will be very slow to allow it to be torn down. 
The Church is no doubt just now very Monarchical in its 
constitution ; but the Republic can deal with the Monarch, 
especially as he is a foreigner and practically a pensioner, 
much more easily than it could with seventy or eighty 
Bishops, who if set free from Rome might introduce 
dangerous new ideas, preach a modified Socialism, for 
example, which the ruling classes in France would by no 
means approve. We incline to think that, in spite of all 
present appearances, Church and State in France will 
remain very much as at present,—uneasily watchful of one 
another, but regarding a divorce for this reason and that 
reason as something that both would much rather avoid. 





THE RETURN OF THE GUARDS. 


HE selection of the six battalions of the Foot Guards 
for review by his Majesty the King out of all the 
corps which are returning like homing pigeons from the 
storm and stress of the late war is a signal honour to the 
Brigade. We are glad that it is to be paid. Until this 
decision was announced we can understand that there was 
in the mind of the army that has endured to the end a 
certain sense of ingratitude and of unrequited labour. 
We appeared to the lonely watchers of the blockhouses 
or the weary horsemen of the driving lines to have 
shouted ourselves hoarse over the C.1.V., who, though 
they did good work, did not see a year’s service, 
and in our annoyance at the prolongation of the war to 
have forgotten that after all it was finished, and how. By 
his welcome to the Guards the King is showing honour to 
the whole Army. As it was impossible that he should 
present their medals to some hundred thousand mea, it is 
right that his choice should have fallen upon his Guards. 

To many of us this review will recall a similar ceremony 
performed by Queen Victoria at the close of the Crimean 
War. The reminiscence is two-edged. It reminds us of 
that terrible ghost-story where the tenants of a haunted 
house, in their search for the cause of the apparition, dis- 
covered walled up in a secret chamber, not the mortal 
remains of the unquiet spirit, but the book and the bell 
and all the other apparatus of the exorcists of long ago. 
Our latest war has shown the same repetition of mis- 
management at home and—if we except Lord Roberts's 
five months’ advance on Pretoria—of want of generalship 
in the field. Like Alma and Inkerman, Belmont and 
Graspan were soldiers’ battles; and though even the 
Crimea shows no such dismal reading as the Natal Cam- 
paign, the dreary work in the trenches before Sebastopol 
finds its counterpart in the long months on the block- 
house line in South Africa. Neither of these expedients 
for bringing our enemy to his knees can rank high in 
military history; a military genius of the first rank would 
certainly have found speedier means with a beaten foe. 
The spectre of military incompetency is still with us, and 
the end of the war and the Royal review remind us 
irresistibly of the exorcisms attempted with so little success 
in the “ fifties,” and renewed almost exactly in the same 
form to-day. 

But if the gloomy side of the picture has been repeated, 
so has the brighter. British infantry have once more been 
called upon by dint of dogged perseverance and cheerful 
endurance to make good the want of genius in our generals. 
Once more they have responded to the call, and once more 
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the Foot Guards have done their full share of the work. 
They would themselves be the last to claim that they had 
done more, though it was a strange task for a corps d’ ‘lite, 
whose first place is supposed to be around the person of the 
Sovereign, this of two years of guerilla warfare conducted 
in a Colony five thousand miles away! The First Brigade 
of Guards (8rd Grenadiers, Ist and 2nd Coldstreams, 
and 1st Scots Guards) left England in October, 1899, 
and after the well-known battles in the advance on 
Kimberley, in two of which they succeeded by their 

llantry in that most impossible of all enterprises, a 
frontal attack, they took part in the famous march to 
Bloemfontein and Pretoria, and in the subsequent advance 
upon Komati Poort. From that place they were on the 

int of returning home with Lord Roberts, when the 
serious recrudescence of the war compelled their retention in 
the country, and they were sent down to hold the line of the 
Orange River against the raiders from the North. There- 
after for close upon two years they have been maids-of-all- 
work to Lord Kitchener, building and defending block- 
houses, manning armoured trains, marching over many 
thousand miles as escort to a baggage column, or even, as 
a disgusted Guardsman put it, on horses, ‘‘ jumping about 
all over the country like those confounded Yeomanry,’— 
surely no job for a Foot Guardsman! The second 
detachment (2nd Grenadiers and 2nd Scots Guards) 
joined General Rundle’s “starving Eighth Division” 
in April, 1900, took part in the operations which 
led to the surrender of Prinsloo, and after that General’s 
arrival at Harrismith were employed on the same tedious 
business in the North-East Free State as their comrades 
of the First Brigade in the South. Yet they did 
their work thoroughly and without a murmur; and their 
officers made it a point of honour to stick to regimental 
duty, though soft Staff billets would have been easily 
procurable by them, for obvious reasons, had they chosen to 
take them. Hence, though they provided several capable 
column leaders, hardly a single other officer was induced to 
leave his battalion. As troops we have it on high 
authority that their great merit was their adaptability, 
and that a Guards officer could always be relied upon to take 
a common-sense view of any situation, however novel or 
unexpected. You could rely upon him never to be 
“routiny,’ and he did not mind taking responsibility. 
During the course of the war it is calculated that 
over twelve thousand Guardsmen have served in South 
Africa, and the battalions were at all times far nearer 
their war strength than those of any other regiment. 
No doubt their large Reserve accounts for this; 
but something must also be set down to discipline. 
Professor Oman in his “ History of the Peninsular War” 
notes the fact that after the retreat from Corunna those 
regiments which were best disciplined showed the strongest 
muster-rolls. Whereas in many cases the losses by 
straggling and sickness amounted to 50 per cent. of the 
strength, the strong Guards battalions had lost but eighty 
men each. Their successors have kept up their Peninsular 
traditions. 


There appears at first sight to be in the admittedly high 
services of the Guards a strange contradiction of the 
principles we have steadily advocated in discussing the 
question of Army reform. We are ourselves by no means 
surprised at their success; but the Brigade will acknow- 
ledge that by their previous training, so dear to the heart 
of every Guardsman, they ought, according to many 
reformers, to have been unfitted for war. In drill, 
precision itself, in discipline, martinets, no troops think 
more of simultaneous movement or of smartness of 
dress and “turn out.” They appear to be par excellence 
the soldiers of the barrack square, of the Court, of bands 
and ceremonies and all the pomp and circumstance of 
war. They are short-service men, and so we might 
suppose that in their three years of service, with all 
their ceremonial duties, they could not be expected to be 
as familiar with field-work as their comrades of the Line. 
Their officers are by no means examination products ; 
indeed, a lower standard is required at Sandhurst from 


candidates for the Foot Guards and the cavalry than for | 


the Line. They are generally wealthy, and might there- 
fore be expected to be lazy; their social position is of the 
highest, and the temptation to neglect soldiering for 
Society great; whilst, if they choose, they have im- 
mense backstair influence. Yet for all this, the Guards 





Brigade stands nulli secundus. Our readers may possibly 
think that because we have made this admission they may 
justly taunt us with our depreciation of drill, our odious 
parallels between the “position of a soldier” and that of a 
“trussed fowl,” our advocacy of a serviceable and not a 
smart kit, and of what the enemies of the movement call 
“the motley rabble of a rifle club.” We shall endeavour 
to show that we are at least consistent in our view by 
exploring somewhat deeper into the character and 
organisation of the Guards. 

We believe, though the Guardsman would only admit it 
very unwillingly himself, that the excellent character borne 
by these troops in the late war is largely due to the short- 
service system. Though the actual men who have just 
returned are serving with the colours, they only recently 
went out, and the brunt of the service has been borne by 
Reservists. These in the Guards were men who, having 
completed their three years’ stern apprenticeship in London 
or Aldershot, had returned to civil life, not, as in the case 
of the Linesman, after seven years of garrison duty ina bad 
climate, utterly spoilt in most cases for the skilled labour 
market, but at twenty-one years of age, in the bloom of 
youth, vigorous and active after a first-rate course of physical 
and disciplinary training intheirown country. Their military 
service has been to them, in other words, an excellent pre- 
paration for civil life. So trained the Guardsman is able 
to make a fair start in the trade of his choice; he is no 
military derelict cast upon these shores by the Indian Ocean. 
But the ex-Linesman is often too old a man to adapt him- 
self to the conditions of civil life; he is unaccustomed to 
support himself, to fend for himself, to think for himself. 
If he makes a good artisan or labourer, he does so in spite 
of his military past,—the Guardsman does so because of 
it. In civil life he gets to know the world as it is; he is a 
rational, thinking being, standing.on his own two legs; 
he ceases to be a military machine. Recalled to the 
colours in time of war, he exercises the mind that civil 
life has given him, while the habit of discipline, of respect 
for himself, and of pride in the Brigade, so carefully incul- 
cated in his youth, completes the perfect soldier. He is 
not merely Private Jones who wears the King’s coat, and 
eats the King’s meat, and does what he is told; he is also 
Mr. Jones with a valuable experience of life, which serves 
him in good stead when his intelligence is matched against 
that of other human animals in a struggle for mastery. In 
other words, a Guards battalion when mobilised for active 
service is full of men who are civilians well instructed in 
the art of war rather than professional soldiers. Their 
intelligence has not been deadened by years of routine 
drill, but sharpened by the countless needs and duties of 
civil life. 

It is the same thing, and to a greater degree, with the 
officers. There is no regular mess in London, and con- 
sequently no anteroom life; the majority live out of 
barracks, and so have a_ considerable individuality 
outside of the regiment, They are men of the world, 
proud enough of their corps, and with strong views 
on officers who shirk their duty; but for all that, with 
many civilian interests, and considerable sympathy with 
the civilian point of view. Witness their appreciation of 
the Volunteers, and the ungrudging help and _ encourage- 
ment they have always given them at a time when it was 
the fashion in the Army generally to sneer at the 
“amateur” soldier. Their professional zeal is not, 
therefore, limited to their own branch of the Service. 
They are glad to welcome the keen soldier wherever they 
find him; and to the School of Instruction at Chelsea, 
instituted and run by Guardsmen, and to the untiring 
and patient assistance of the Brigade on every possible 
occasion, much of the present efficiency of the Volun- 
teer Force is due. Extremes meet: the Cinderellas of 
the Service have ever found a Prince Charming in the 
enthusiastic officer of the proudest corps in England. 

We are confirmed in our view as to the reasons for the 
efficiency of the Guards by the admitted inferiority on 
active service of those apparently model non-commissioned 
officers, the drill-sergeants of the Guards. We have 
learnt to admire their parade rasp and their knowledge 
of the drills, their extraordinary power of waking up 
their men, their smart, irresistible appearance, pipeclayed 
and polished ad wnguem ; and they deserve all the homage 
they receive at the hands of the London crowd. It is their 
function at home to know the Drill Book and to teach 
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it; the slightest deviation from it or from the established 
order of things is with them a crime of the first 
magnitude. Hence they are bewildered and _ shocked 
when called upon to face a war that breaks every 
rule. There is an authentic story of a non-commissioned 
officer of the Guards who, his company officer killed, 
showed conspicuous skill and gallantry in leading on his 
section The criticism of a Sergeant-Major who was 
spectator of the deed was simply that Smith was all very 
well at that sort of game, but he was no use at “soldiering” 
and the “real thing.” By “soldiering” and the “real 
thing ” he meant Chelsea Barracks ! 

The Brigade of Guards have done yeoman service (we 
do not hint in this phrase at any invidious comparison). 
But this is only one more proof that, given true discipline 
—i.e., the obedience which is co-operative and not 
mechanical—and esprit de corps, the best regiments on 
active service are those whose officers and men are some- 
thing more than soldiers. The Guards themselves no 
doubt attribute their efficiency to the stern course of 
discipline which is the marked feature of their training. 
We, on the other hand, although we may applaud this 
training as an education for any man, just as we applaud the 
stern discipline of a public school, are convinced that it is 
to the shortness of the educational period rather than to its 
severity that such admirable results are due. It is well that 
a boy should be thoroughly grounded in the “ three R’s,” 
but teach him nothing else till he is eighteen, and you spoil 
a “full man.” That is why we welcome so heartily the 
short-service system and Lord Roberts’s Drill Book, and 
yet wish a grateful welcome to our returning Guards. We 
do not in the least wish to disparage the men or officers of 
the Line, and recognise in them many splendid qualities ; 
but we cannot close our eyes to the fact that the more 
purely professional soldiers become,and the more completely 
they eliminate the civilian element, the less fit they grow 
as combatants. They may know how to die—indeed, none 
know better—but they lose the knowledge of how to get 
the better of the enemy. The Guards, officers and men, 
have in them an element of civilianism which proves an 
invaluable antiseptic against the putrefaction of routine. 





ENGLAND AND ITALY. 


ORD KITCHENER’S words spoken in Rome on 
Wednesday—“ Every Englishman has two countries, 

old England and young Italy ”—are not a mere piece of 
complimentary padding. They represent a very real fact, 
and an historical fact. Englishmen have a feeling about 
Italy which is absolutely different from their feeling about 
any othercountry. Italy is to them a kind of Alma Mater. 
If a disaster happens to Italy, the regret shown here is not 
merely stronger in degree, but different in kind from that 
shown in the case of any other foreign country,—among 
foreign countries we do not, of course, include America. 
When the defeat in Abyssinia took place the sorrow among all 
classes here was perfectly genuine. Again, the fall of the 
Campanile—to compare the small with the great—was felt in 
England asa real blow. Thesympathy expressed for Venice 
and Italy was not merely conventional, but entirely sincere. 
That this English sympathy, nay, love, for Italy is no 
mere accidental or evanescent piece of sentimentality will 
be clearly seen if we look back at our past history. 
Englishmen for fully four hundred years have been in 
close touch with Italy, and throughout that period Italy 
has again and again proved an inspiration to English 
thought and English emotion. In the days of Elizabeth 
and James Italian literature and Italian art were the foun- 
tains from which we drew our inspiration. In the sixteenth 


century our neighbours in France and Germany affected | 


us very little, and our poets and men of taste were always, 
as it were, stretching out a hand across the intervening 
lands to catch the hand of Italy. When the ballad-writer 
who wrote the incomparable “Ship of the Fiend” 
wanted to paint the fascination of the world he made the 
demon lover exclaim,— 


“ll show you how the lilies grow 
On the banks of Italy,” 


—a striking proof of how then, as now, the minds of English- 


men turned to [taly when they desired to express the sense of 
beauty. In half the plays acted by the Elizabethan actors 
the scenes were laid in Italy, and the dramatis personae were 











Italian lords and ladies. Not only had the London stage 
an Italian atmosphere, but the strolling players carried 
“the blue Italian weather ” into the halls of our Colleges 
and country houses, and into inn-yards and village barns, 
To see Italy was the passionate desire of every Elizabethan, 
and, as Shakespeare reminds us, a man felt himself a clod. 
hopper if he had not “swum in a gondola.” The Italian 
language was more widely known than any other foreign 
tongue, and Italian literature was everywhere read and 
admired. When St. Paul’s Cathedral was burnt down at 
the Great Fire it is recorded that the vaults were still ful] 
to overflowing of Italian books and pamphlets which 
the booksellers had accumulated there, and that, in fact, a 
vast Italian library perished in the flames. Even after the 
Elizabethan times were over cultivated men always turned 
to Italy. It was thither the’Puritan John Milton journeyed 
quite as eagerly as the Royalist John Evelyn, and we sea 
from Mrs. Hutchinson’s delightful Memoirs that Colonel 
Hutchinson, the Puritan squire, was as much devoted to 
Italian pictures, Italian intagli, Italian music, and Italian 
swordsmanship as the King against whom he fought, 
Milton’s poems, again, are full of the Italian spirit, and 
show on every page Italian influence; while France and 
Germany seem to move him not at all. It is true that 
in the days of Charles II. French influence for a time 
predominated ; but the influence was ephemeral, and 
though Dryden was wholly Frenchified, Addison and Pope 
soon began to reflect again something of Italy No 
doubt the Italian genius had less effect on us in the 
eighteenth century, for intellectually Italy then reached 
the lowest point of her decadence; but the land of Italy 
still deeply affected all Englishmen. As we see from the 
delightful lines in the “ Dunciad,” the “grand tour” 
meant Italy. The youth who returned to England 
“ Perfectly well-bred, 
With nothing but a solo in his head,” 
had heard his operas in Italy, had been “ where Cupid rides 
the lions of the deep,” and had seen those 
“ Happy convents bosomed deep in vines” 


which lend a touch of Nature and of beauty even to the 
satiric Muse of Pope. Every Englishman who went 
abroad for pleasure, at any rate at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, made Italy his goal; and the cult of 
Italian music, Italian pictures, and Italian architec- 
ture in England itself helped to keep the English and 
the Italian spirit en rapport It is true that at the end of 
the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth century 
Italian influence was on the wane, and that the English 
world thought then more of France and Germany «and less 
of Italy. But no sooner was the great war over than sym- 
pathy for Italy began to revive in England. Indeed, it is 
hardly too much to say that the idea of Italian unity 
developed in English hearts and brains pari passu with 
its development on Italian soil. Byron and Shelley. 
helped greatly to reillumine the special and _para- 
mount interest felt by Englishmen for Italy, and when 
the movement to free Italy from the Austrian and the 
Bourbon began to take definite shape the English public 
was ready with its sympathy. During the momentous 
epoch of Victor Emmanuel, Cavour, Ricasoli, Mazzini, 
and Garibaldi (and we had almost added of Gladstone 
and Hudson) England and Italy were in the closest 
touch, and every blow struck and _ shot fired for 
liberty in Italy had its echo in England. England 
welcomed the incorporation of Rome with the rest of 
Italy, and alone of European Powers saw without a 
touch of jealousy the entry of the Italian Kingdom into 
the circle of the Great Powers. Since then no improve 
ment in the material or political condition of Italy has 
failed to give intense pleasure and satisfaction in England, 
and no check to Italian prosperity has taken place without 
a sense of real regret being experienced here. It would be 
impossible to find any representative Englishman who did 


| not wish Italy to flourish and grow rich, strong, and happy. 
_ This feeling of friendliness is the more valuable because it 18 
| certainly not based on interest. Our friendship for Italy, if 


the truth must be told, exposes us to risks and dangers which 
are not compensated for by Italy’s friendship to us. We 
do not deny that Italy’s aid in war might be very valuable, 
but we cannot forget the vulnerability of Italy’s position 
in the Mediterranean. If we were to look at the matter 
purely from a business point of view—which is certainly 
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not the view we shall or ought to adopt in regard to Italy— 
it would no doubt be better for us to have no sentimental 
commitments as regards the Italian Kingdom. Most 
assuredly we do not love Italy as a nation because we 
think we shall some day find her useful to us. 

We have saida great deal about English feeling towards 
Italy, but nothing about Italian feeling towards England. 
Do the Italians feel about us as warmly as we feel about 
them? We do not suppose that they do—though Italy in 
the “fifties ” and “sixties ’’ was doubtless full of gratitude 
towards England——but we believe that want of a cordiality 
equal in intensity to our ownis perfectly understandable, and 
ought to be expected. In the first place, Italy is too much 
occupied with her own very pressing political problems to 
be able to regard us as we regard her. She is grateful for 
English sympathy in times gone by, but it is only natural 
that a proud nation with a past so magnificent should show 
and feel a certain reserve till she can, as it were, meet our 
sympathy on absolutely equal terms. Again, the mass of 
the Italian population is, unhappily, still oppressed by the 
instant and absorbing needs of life, and furthermore, is not 
sufficiently educated to consider in any clear way the rela- 
tions between the two countries. If, however, we take 
the educated classes outside the ranks of the Neri, we 
believe that the sympathy felt for England is very 
warm and very real. Educated Italians often look to 
England as their second country, and feel towards her 
in a way perfectly different from that in which they 
feel towards the rest of the Continent. The Italians 
may be in alliance with the Germans, but we are certain 
that if an Italian ship-of-war were in danger through 
some peril of the sea, her captain would far rather rely 
upon the help and sympathy of the Navy of England 
than on that of the Kaiser. 

We have dwelt specially on the moral and intellectual 
causes and effects of the relations that bind Britain and 
Italy ; but we need hardly say that there are also plenty of 
political aspects in which the matter can be viewed. Wedo 
not desire, however, to deal with these to-day, except to 
express an opinion which we believe will find few, if any, 
opponents,—that England will always do her best not 
merely to maintain the unity and integrity of Italy, but to 
help on her legitimate aspirations. If when the Turkish 
Empire breaks up Italy desires her share, then we hold 
that we should use our utmost endeavours to make good 
the claim of Italy to Tripoli and the Cyrenaic Peninsula. 
That is one of the fairest, and ought to be one of the 
richest, portions of the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
Italy when the time comes will enter upon it with the 
goodwill of the whole British nation. Without doubt the 
safety and prosperity of Italy constitute a British interest, 
and will so be viewed, even though the foundation for such 
a policy is, in truth, rather a matter of sentiment than of 
self-interest. 








AN UNKNOWN PROPHET OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

HE question who wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
one which still remains unanswered, Endless sugges- 
tions have been made by Biblical scholars. The book 
has been ascribed in turn to Apollos, Luke, Aquila 
and Priscilla in collaboration, and others; but there 
is no consensus of opinion, no one claims for his own 
theory that it should be considered anything but a guess. 
There is a strange fascination about this veiled prophet, so 
full of the poetry of an earlier faith, who has given to the 
world his conception of Christianity,—to him a religion of 
conscience and of hope, to which he had “fled for refuge” 
from a decaying ceremonialism, a religion in which he had 
found “a strong consolation.” Even to the unlearned the book 
is very literary, and those who know confirm this instinctive 
judgment. The writer drops the threads of his argument to 
find illustrations and ornaments, and by no means disdains 
fine verbal effects. Hebrews has nothing of the eternal 
simplicity which has kept the meaning of the Gospel clear 
among the swords and pens of ten thousand theologians. 
No book in the New Testument—unless, perhaps, Revela- 
tios—has suffered more from the theory of verbal 
inspiration. Something of the writer’s real mind has been, 
We suspect, irremediably overlaid with the conclusions of 
dogmatists ; but for all those who desire to know what a 
cultivated man, who was not St. Paul, thought about 








Christianity before the close of the first century it remains 
of intense interest. 


The chief characteristic of the Epistle to the Hebrews is its 
optimism. Hope was to the writer's mind a vital part of the 
new creed, and they of the household of Christ must “hold 
fast the confidence and the rejoicing of the hope firm 
unto the end.” Between faith and hope he draws no 
distinction. “Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for,” he declares, and he gives many illustrations of the 
power of the quality he desires to exalt, drawing his “cloud 
of witnesses” purposely from among those who could know 
nothing of the new faith. Hope has been defined as “ ideality 
coupled with belief,’ and this would make a good definition of 
faith as the writer to the Hebrews understands it. Take his 
longest illustration. ‘“ By faith,’ he explains, ‘Moses, when 
he was come to years, refused to be called the son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter; choosing rather to suffer affliction with the people 
of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season; 
esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches than the 
treasures in Egypt...... By faith he forsook Egypt, 
not fearing the wrath of the king: for he endured, 
as seeing him who is invisible’’ He multiplies in- 
stances of those who have displayed this tremendous 
force. He calls to remembrance a list of Jewish heroes who 
“through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, 
obtained promises ...... out of weakness were made strong, 
waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies of the 
aliens.” Some of these heroes “(of whom the world was 
not worthy)” failed of their purpose and were tortured and 
slain; but hope is not confined to this life only, it “entereth 
into that within the veil.” The opposite of this courageous 
spirit is, to his mind, “an evil heart of unbelief.” By this he 
evidently means the spirit which suspects and is cowardly, 
not the spirit which inquires. A moral not an intellectual 
scepticism, the disregard of conscience, the disbelief in good- 
ness, is what he fears. In thus interpreting the passage we 
do not think we can be accused of wresting it from its original 
sense, for the context speaks not of misbelievers, but of such 
as “err in their heart,’ and are “ hardened through the 
deceitfulness of sin.” The spirit which would “prove all 
things” does not come under his condemnation. Indeed, he 
lays it down as an axiom of the Christian creed that God “is 
a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him,” not, as some 
people would have us think, the punisher of such as have not 
yet found Him. 


Like all true optimists, the writer to the Hebrews relies 
greatly upon the inner light, and is convinced of the dignity 
and the importance of humanity. God, he reflects, has been for 
ever “mindful” of man, and has thus chosen “ to crown him 
with glory and honour.’ The eternal relation between the 
spirits of God and of man lies at the root of his philosophy, 
and is plain, he maintains, to any one who will trace 
the growth of the religious idea. He draws the attention 
of his readers to the symbolism of the old law, the gradual 
“bringing in of a better hope,” the faith in “ better promises,” 
and at last the spiritualisation of the sacrificial idea and the 
revelation on Calvary of the final sacrifice which is self- 
sacrifice. All through the ages, he believes, God has spoken 
“at sundry times and in divers manners” to the hearts of 
men, and from time to time men of genius have arisen bearing 
a messagefrom onhigh. They were “taken from among men” 
and “ordained for men in things pertaining to God,” and 
were specially chosen for their knowledge of and sympathy 
with human nature, being such as “can have compassion on 
the ignorant, and on them that are out of the way.” 
In like manner, though in a far higher degree, he explains, 
the Founder of the new religion possesses this power of 
sympathy, for He is “not an high priest which cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities, but was in all 
points. tempted like as we are,” for “he that sancti- 
fieth and they who are sanctified are all of one.” He 
is able, the writer declares, to stand by His followers in every 
event of life, even in the supreme trial of death, for it has been 
ordained that He “ by the grace of God should taste death for 
every man,” and thus “deliver them who through fear 
of death were all their lifetime subject to bondage.” Of 
Christ’s ethical teaching the Epistle gives no account, the 
writer taking it for granted that his hearers are familiar with 
it. It appeals, ae declares, directly to the conscience, for he 
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is “a minister of the sanctuary, and of the true tabernacle, which 
the Lord pitched, and not men,” and those who believe 
Him find rest. Christianity, he is certain, will make the 
most of every possible character, for Christ is able “to 
save them to the uttermost that come unto God by him.” 
Our Lord to the writer to the Hebrews is the great en- 
lightener of the conscience of mankind, and he speaks of 
those who accept His teaching as being “illuminated.” He is 
the “mediator of a better covenant,’ to describe which he 
quotes the words of the Jewish prophet who foresaw a time 
when the ceremonial law would be insufficient to appease the 
religious hunger of the world. “This is the covenant that I 
will make with them after those days, saith the Lord, I will 
put my laws into their hearts, and in their minds will I write 
them.” This enlightenment, we gather, is to come gradually, 
by moral practice rather than by religious speculation, 
for the Epistle speaks of men “of full age””—morally mature 
we imagine he means—‘“who by reason of use have their 
senses exercised to discern both good and evil.” 


The readers of Hebrews are continually warned against 
the weakening effects of fear. In the Christian Church as 
the writer of the Epistle depicts it there is no element of 
terror. In describing the religious atmosphere under the old 
dispensation and the religious atmosphere under the new he 
breaks into poetry and leaves the region of every-day life 
altogether,—in which, indeed, he can never abide very long. 
The ordinary reader of to-day can but dimly follow his mean- 





ing, but the spiritual antithesis which he displays in his vague 
word-picture has a certain splendour, and affects the mind 
like music. “For ye are not come unto the mount that 
might be touched, and that burned with fire, nor unto black- | 
ness, and darkness, and tempest, and the sound of a trumpet, | 
and the voice of words...... But ye are come unto mount | 
Sion, and unto the city of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of angels, to the 
general assembly and the church of the firstborn, which are | 
written in heaven, and to God the Judge of all, and to the | 
spirits of just men made perfect.” 


The author does not apparently regard any ceremonial or 
any shibboleth as obligatory upon those who would become 
members of the new society, but in a moment of quaint prac- 
ticalness he urges all who would enter it to renounce sin, dirt, 
and despondency. “Let us,” he writes, “draw near with a 
true heart in full assurance of faith, having our hearts 
sprinkled from an evil conscience, and our bodies washed with 
pure water.” <A divine revelation of goodness, a divine in- 
spiration of hope: such was Christianity in the private 
judgment of a man of whom nothing has been vouchsafed to 
us save that about eighteen hundred years ago he “sojourned 
in a land of promise” and “ died in faith.” 





THE SPIRIT OF THE “EDINBURGH REVIEW.” 

T is usual to-day, when a fresh addition is about to be made 

to the already enormous mass of political, literary, or illus- 
trated journals, to find the birth of the new paper heralded 
by a more or less striking display of advertising fireworks. The 
public is told, and occasionally afterwards finds it to be the 
fact, that even among the large numbers of existing papers and 
magazines there is room, and more than room, for another, if 
only it happens to be of the right kind,—the new journal 
precisely answering that description. Each year, of course, 
sees many old, and also many new, papers come to a timely or 
untimely end; but nobody will suppose that they first started 
on their career except with the high hopes of their promoters 
for a successful future. It is interesting, therefore, to be 
reminded that a magazine which attained an immediate and 
brilliant success with its first number, which has published 
some of the acutest literary and political criticism of the last 
century, and which has achieved throughout a hundred years 
an almost unbroken record of prosperity, should have been 
offered to the public first with doubts andfears. Yet that was 
the case with the Edinburgh Review, of which the centenary 
number has been published this week. It was in the summer 
of 1802 that Jeffrey wrote that the Review would be published 
in October, and that it would “make a respectable appear- 
ance.” But he congratulates himself on being bound by his 
engagements only to the first four numbers, and he “hardly 





expects the Review itself to have a much longer life.” Jeffrey | 


called himself a pessimist; but probably not one of those 
associated with him expected a quarter of the success that the 
Review, which, he wrote, “will not go on with much spirit,” 
actually achieved. 

“It is impossible,” Lord Cockburn wrote fifty years ago, 
“for those who did not live at the time, and in the heart of 
the scene, to feel or almost to understand the impression made 
by the new luminary or the anxieties with which its motions 
were observed.’ It may be impossible to feel, but it is not 
very hard to understand, that impression. It cannot happen 
again in England that current events and current literature 
will lack sane criticism,—there is enough and to spare of that 
to-day. But there was a lack of such criticism in 1802, The 
country was at war; the French Revolution had stirred up 
men’s minds so that it was almost impossible to get anything 
calm said or written on the subject; perpetual glaring at 
the image of Bonaparte had distorted the politician’s 
views of what was happening at home; as for literary 
criticism, that was chiefly represented by puffery supplied 
to papers by publishers unable to ensure otherwise a 
notice of their wares. On most questions men thought 
illiberally, or did not know what to think. When, there. 
fore, they found new and bold views taken of political 
situations, and severe criticism of public measures which they 
might have been content to accept blindly ; when they found 
that it was possible to take calm, if decided, views even of 
war; when, further, they found certain canons insisted upon 
as those by which literary work should be judged, they were 
ready, as men always will be ready, to follow a strong lead, 
Or if they were not ready to follow that lead, they found 
themselves compelled at least in some way to crystallise 
their own views, and seeing two definite issues clearly stated, 
could accept or refuse what before had been vague enough 
to encourage abuse, too vague to suggest argument. That 
was sufficient to ensure the Review's success, The Edinburgh 
was a pioneer; the group of young men who formed its 
first staff—Jeffrey, Sydney Smith, Brougham, Horner, 
Thomas Brown, Alexander Hamilton, and three or four 
more—first explored and saw the wealth of a region till then 
almost uncultivated. 

The verdict of time has not, of course, always coincided 
with the views taken by the Edinburgh either of national 
policies or of literature, though on the whole, as the current 
Review claims, “its weight throughout the greater con- 
troversies of a century has been thrown on that side which 
the wisdom that comes after the event has decided to be 
the right one.” Brougham wrote in the second number on 
the advantages of a policy of “splendid isolation” as com. 
pared with systematic partaking in European politics, 
England, he claimed, “is by nature insulated from the rest of 
Europe; she can defend herself against any invasion by 
means of her natural barrier and internal resources; and she 
ought not to sacrifice the improvement of these resources, 
and the means of maintaining peace, to the vain wish of 
maintaining the European balance, and embroiling herself in 
the stormy politics of foreign States.” But, he goes on, “to 
say that England may trust to her fleets is to recommenda 
full reliance upon the chance of a single battle or the event 
of a sea-chase, to inculcate a silly confidence in good 
fortune, and to advise that the fate of Great Britain 
should be committed to the changes of the elements, the 
shifting of a wind, or the setiling of a fog.” That was 
written, of course, before the days of steam; but it is 
interesting to compare Brougham’s views with those expressed 
by Gladstone in the Review of October, 1870. “We are,” he 
wrote, “an essentially, incurably maritime power.’—It was 
Gladstone, by the way, who, fifteen years before his alliance 
with Parnell drove the Edinburgh into the opposite camp, 
wrote of home politics that “Ireland, our ancient reproach, 
can no longer fling her grievances in the face of Great 
Britain.”—But it is not chiefly in political matters that the 
deliberate verdict of the Review has been set aside by the 
judgmentfof time. It was Jeffrey himself who began an article 
on Wordsworth’s “Excursion” with the famous “This will 
never do”; and throughout the opposition which the Review 
offered to the “ Lakers ”—especially in the case of Southey’s 
“Thalaba”—it is difficult to see exactly what it was 
that led Jeffrey to dismiss the characteristics of the 
“new set of poets...... dissenters from the established 
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system in poetry and criticism,” as absurdities and affecta- 
tions. Yet though Jeffrey chose the sledge-hammer, those 
whom he attacked most mercilessly were sometimes able to 
watch their own work being smashed in the morning and to 
dine with him at night. Byron was not able. Who it was 
whose criticism inspired “English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers ” has remained a secret, though the “legal argu- 
ment” has seemed to some critics to indicate Brougham. 
But Byron’s answer to the verdict of the Edinburgh Reviewer 
was different from that of Scott. Jeffrey wrote a slashing 
review of “ Marmion”; Scott dined with him in the evening 
after reading his critic. Mrs. Scott boiled over, as it was 
natural that she should; but otherwise the evening went off 
excellently.. Scott and Jeffrey were men enough to remain 
friends while Jeffrey was cutting Scott’s poetry to pieces, 
Scott recognising, no doubt, that a man who was for ever 
occupied with new ideas and reforms in politics could not be 
expected to be enthusiastic over the romanticism of chivalry. 
It was, of course, the opposition of Scott to what he con- 
sidered the political partisanship of the Edinburgh Review 
which led to the foundation of the Tory Quarterly. Yet the 
two men remained friends; each was content to see the good 
points of the other. 

Did the slashing methods of the Edinburgh do either any 
particular writer or the nation at large any harm? Byron, at 
least, was not harmed; Wordsworth has his own place in the 
history of our literature ; Scott himself came to the conclusion 
that he wrote better prose than verse. As to the Edinburgh's 
politics, they were sufficiently distasteful to Lord Buchan to 
induce him deliberately to place an offending number of the 
Review on the floor of his hall in George Street and kick it 
solemniy into the street; but did even Lord Buchan deny to 
the Reviewers courage and sincerity of purpose? That, after 
all, is the point, for it was never to be expected that a journal 
carving away at other people's headpieces would be popular 
with everybody. It would have been worth very little, 
politically speaking, if it had been always popular. Indeed, 
the spirit of the Review has not been better summed up than 
by Bagehot, writing of the character which Jeffrey and 
Macaulay—no doubt the greatest of Jefirey’s discoveries— 
had impressed upon its politics:—‘ Perhaps as long as 
there has been a political history in this country there 
have been men of a cool, moderate, resolute firmness, not 
gifted with high imagination, little prone to enthusiastic 
sentiment, heedless of large theories and speculations, care- 
less of dreamy scepticism; with a clear view of the next 
step, and a wise intention to take it; a strong con- 
viction that the elements of ‘knowledge are true, and a 
steady belief that the present world can, and should, be 
quietly improved. These are the Whigs.” It was that kind 
of Whiggism which led to the determination of the Review 
to oppose with its whole strength the Home-rule movement; 
and it is that spirit which, whatever may be the opinions of 
the Edinburgh’s opponents on literary or politival questions, 
has during the past century made its mark upon the history 
of English politics and literature. All Englishmen like hard 
hitting if they are convinced that there is conviction behind 
the blows. It has been the Edinburgh Review's good fortune, 
as it has also been to it’ credit, that it has been able to number 
among its contributors men able to hit hard, but, above all, 
to strike with conviction. 





BRAINS AND LONGEVITY IN ANIMALS. 
MONG the interesting suggestions for thought recently 
made in the Natural History Museum at South Ken- 
sington is a kind of side-note on the relative size of brain of 
extinct and living animals of allied kinds. The text is given 
by the skeleton and skuil of an extinct monster resembling a 
thinoceros. In the case beside the skeleton lies a cast of the 
brain cavity, representing the brain itself, of the creature. 
Beside this lies another model of the brain of a modern 
rhinoceros, a stupid animal enough, but the brain of 
Which is some eight times the size, measured by cubical 
contents, of that of the prehistoric beast. The immediate 
inference is that this insignificant ancient brain was large 
enough for mere inherited capacity, but not large enough 
for the development of individual experience, while the 
modern animal corresponding has a brain capable of 
amassing individual experience on a certain scale. But it 


may be doubted whether this is all that the difference in 
brain capacity suggests. May not the survival or disappear- 
ance of species be due very frequently to the relative amount 
of brain possessed by them? And is not this quite 
as important a factor in the preservation of many animals 
as change of environment, food supply, or climate? There 
seems every reason to believe that this is the case, both 
from existing records of survival or loss and the evidence of 
the past. Though in many cases where the thinking process 
has been replaced by pure inherited instinct, as in the ants 
and bees, the life-preserving and life-propagating activities 
have been mechanised with excellent results, it will be found 
that as constant brain activity prolongs human life, so the 
possession and use of more than the average amount of brains 
helps to prolong the existence generally of certain species, and 
sometimes of individual animals. It is fairly certain that in 
many cases the stupid ones went to the wail very early. The 
American bison was the dullest of all the Bovidae. The herds, 
even when not hunted, would get into serious trouble in cross- 
ing a river where they had miles of bank to choose from. 
Catlin saw them enter the river opposite a steep perpendicular 
bank, swim across, and stand in rows up to their chins in 
water under the low cliff, apparently quite helpless and not 
knowing what to do next, until they were exhausted and 
carried down the current. They never learnt anything from 
experience, and just went on with their own du!!, instinctive 
life until the last of them was shot. Something of the 
same kind may be noted in the history of the survival 
or disappearance of some of the tribes of Indians 
which destroyed the buffalo. When Catlin was living 
as an honoured guest among the then numerous and 
flourishing colonies of red men, these were generally at feud 
with one another, but the war was not carried on @ outrance. 
It was a kind of sporting event, in which the larger tribe did 
not care to kill off all their enemies at once, for fear that there 
might be no stock left to provide scalps and amusement in 
the future. They were, indeed, more provident of their 
enemies than of their game. Catlin’s pet tribe, the Mandans, 
seem to have been both amiable and, as Indians go, very much 
less crafty than their neighbours and hereditary enemies, the 
Sioux. When food began to grow scarce in the Mandans’ 
camp, they used to hold buffalo dances, a ceremonial after 
which the herds were always confidently expected to appear 
within a week. In due time buffalo were seen grazing just on 
the sky-line of a distant hill, and the Mandan warriors jumped 
on their horses and went off to kill them. In twenty minutes 
some half of those who went out came riding breathlessly 
back, many of them wounded. The others had been killed 
and scalped by the Sioux, who having got news of the buffalo 
dance, had dressed some of their number up in buffalo skins 
about the time when the Mandans would be looking out for 
them, and thus baited a very effective trap. Clearly the 
Sioux brains, as among savage foes, were the better, and the 
tribe the more likely to last, as it has. 


Our almost extinct wild-cat is a beast which for want of 
memory has not been able to hold its own. While the fox and 
the badger, especially the latter, are adepts at avoiding traps, 
the wild-cat seems quite unable to keep out of them. Yet the 
glutton, another carnivore of the Northern forests, without 
any apparent brain endowment of the positive kind, has learnt 
the whole art of trapping so successfully that it will follow 
along a whole line of forty miles of traps, break into every 
one from behind, and carry off the baits without being caught. 
In the same way the baboons of Africa, whether North or 
South, maintain themselves in a locality in their full numbers 
long after most other creatures of equal size have disappeared. 
The part of the Matoppo Hills in which Mr. Rhodes’s tomb iscut 
in the rocks is deserted by the Matabele because, as they are now 
disarmed, the baboons carry off all their corn and pumpkins, 
The rat and the rabbit are not very different in point of 
fecundity. But while the rabbit, except on very favourable soil, 
disappears in a cultivated country like England, where it is not 
afforded any protection, the rat is practically master of the 
situation, so greatly does his power of individual experience, 
and probably also of communication, exceed that of the other 
rodent. It can hardly be an accident that the grey parrot, 
one of the cleverest and most thoughtful of birds, is by far 
the longest-lived. There is an undoubted instance of this bird 








surviving for a century, and half that time is quite a common 
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age. But in the case of birds so many other considerations 
than those of brain intervene in determining what leads to 
longevity that only vague generalisations are possible. Size, 
food, and species all have their known results on the duration 
of a bird's life. A gannet has been known to live for forty 
years, Spanish Imperial eagles to nearly that age, an Egyptian 
vulture to forty-two, ravens for twenty years, and swans for 
nearly as long. But it is a fairly safe inference that the life 
of birds is, in proportion to their size, longer than that of 
mammals. Comparing the general average of brain-power, 
that of birds is much higher than among the average of beasts; 
and it is quite probable that it is this excess of brain vitality 
which gives the birds an excess also in bodily vitality. The 
birds themselves offer some examples of failure to survive, due 
probably to their lack of power to record individual experience. 
By all accounts the great auks, besides being rather helpless, 
though probably not more so than penguins, were also very 
dull creatures, They used to sit on their islands without 
moving while the seamen put a plank from the rock to the 
ship and simply drove them like sheep into the hold of the 
vessel. When the penguin colonies of the South Pacific were 
first invaded, the birds did move off inland, apparently thinking 
that the sailors were seals. There are penguin colonies to- 
day where the birds will not move when sitting on their eggs. 
But these are generally in places where the birds scarcely ever 
see a human being, and where, if they do, they are not 
molested. 

That creatures once little gifted with brains, and never 
called upon to use what they had, may become in time 
users of experience in a considerable degree, and thus just 
able to preserve the race, appears from the story of the Green- 
land right whales. Persecuted until they were practically 
driven off the seas, they took refuge furthest north along the 
ice-fringe. There they had a secure refuge under the ice. 
So well aware did they become of their danger that for 
hundreds of leagues the whales could only be found close to 
cover, under which they retired at once when boats appeared 
in sight. The drifting and floating ice enabled them to come 
up to breathe in places where boats could not row, or 
if they took refuge under a big stationary part of the pack, 
they could always venture out to the edge to spout. Fortu- 
nately for the Greenland right whales, they were in the habit 
of retiring to the ice-fringe to breed. Apparently the 
instinct as to the place of giving birth to the calves is 
stronger than any experience of danger, for the Southern 
right whales, which always came to the shores of Southern 
New Zealand to breed, continued to do so till the last was 
killed. 

It is remarkable that among insects the races which prolong 
their existence through the European winter are generally 
those which exhibit mechanised intelligence in a very high 
degree. Their equivalent to brains, retaining the inherited 
capacity, enables them to store food, make and warm a 
home, and so to live through the winter while other races 
perish almost entirely. The difference of longevity de- 
pending entirely on the degree of intelligence possessed 
by the creatures is remarkable, even in such closely 
allied insects as the hive bees and the wasps. The hive bees 
all survive through the winter, live on their stores, and warm 
their hive. The wasps, which make no store because they 
have not the sense to do so, nearly all die, their houses rot, 
and only the queen, which has hibernated in a miserable make- 
snift kind of way, survives. Our ants hibernate in the winter; 
but where this is not done other species of ants duly make a 
store, and so survive, and de facto lead a much longer life, 
because it is a working and active one. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
eas 
THE NEED OF STERNNESS IN PUBLIC LIFE. 
[To THe Epiror or THE ‘‘Sprctator.’”"] 
Srr,—It is refreshing to read a newspaper which, as in the 
Spectator of October 18th, advocates that the Secretary of State 
Yor War shall bear his share of the burden of military failures. 
for nearly two centuries officers have been tried and cashiered, 
er disgraced without trial or opportunity of defence, while 
War Ministers have been suffered to go from office unpunished, 
ox even with increase of honour. Jassert without any hesitation 
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that by far the greater proportion of our military disasters— 
even those, such as Buenos Ayres, for which a soldier paid the 
penalty—have been due to the ignorance, carelessness, and 
neglect of the Ministers of War. Yet not one of them hag 
been touched; and the result has been a repetition of the old 
story in South Africa. Let me, however, remark, with all 
respect, that it is, in my opinion, a mistake to break a 
Minister of War over such a question as that of remounts, 
important though it be, when he is answerable for failings 
of a much more serious nature. Let him rather be 
arraigned on the principal issue, on the great military 
blunder of all blunders, —the fact that there was no 
army on the spot when this war broke out in South 
Africa. It is futile to cashier unfortunate Colonels and 
Captains for careless guarding of their posts when the 
arch-offender, who leaves a whole frontier unguarded, is left 
unscathed. If they deserve to be ruined, what can he be said 
to deserve? If civilians take upon themselves military fune. 
tions, they ought not to be wholly protected against military 
penalties. Let me add that I do not think you have perhaps 
quite followed the consequences of a Report which “ would 
for two generations to come make incompetent men afraid to 
continue holding in war time situations of vast responsibility.” 
This would necessarily lead to the immediate resignation of the 
Secretary of State for War on the outbreak of hostilities, for 
the responsibility of his situation far exceeds that of all 
functionaries; and it is absurd to think that a civilian, without 
knowledge, training, or experience, selected for no qualifica. 
tions whatever beyond a certain power of debate and a 
certain conversance with curr2nt political questions,—it ig 
absurd, I say, to think that such a man can be a 
competent Minister of War. Our whole history proves it, 


We have never yet had a competent War Minister, not one. 


No, I altogether deny Chatham's right to the title. Carnot and 
Von Roon were highly trained soldiers. Personaily I should 
not be sorry to see the supreme direction of tae War Depart- 
ment in the hands of a soldier, if only because it would be pos- 
sible to try him by Court-Martial. There is no such redress 
against civilians. Impeachment was always an imperfect 
remedy, and became obsolete and ridiculous a century and a 
quarter ago. It would be well if at the close of every war the 
Secretary of State for the War Department could be put on 
his trial before an impartial and independent Tribunal, either, 
as one extreme, to be acquitted with honour, or, on the other 
hand, to be declared unfit to serve the King in any capacity 
whatever. Then perhaps we might obtain competent men, 
who take their duties seriously, to hold the office—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. W. Forrescve. 


[We cannot agree with our correspondent as to civilian 
incompetence in military matters. We believe, on the 
contrary, that when the inner history of the war is known it 
will be found that the most prescient minds were those of 
civilians. We greatly prefer that the Secretary of State for 
War should be a civilian, but he must be the right kind of 
civilian. For the provision of adequate forces and for vigilant 
preparation we would exact from him the fullest responsibility, 
but not for failure in the field, except when due to his lack of 
foresight. He must not be held responsible for the lack of 
military purpose at Colenso, at Spion Kop, and at Vaal Krantz, 
but he ought to be held responsible for assuming that the war 
would be an infantry war and that horses would not be wanted, 
for failing to choose competent commanders, and for not re- 
calling weak generals when their incompetence had become 
patent. We have the greatest respect for Mr. John Fortescue's 
knowledge and insight in military matters, but we are certain 
he is mistaken if he thinks that the evils of our military system 
could be cured by eliminating civilian control.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


[To tue Epitor or THe “ SprctaTor.” | 
Sir,—In common, no doubt, with many others of your 
readers, I read with intense interest and approvai your able 
and forcible article in the Spectator of October 18th on the 
lack of sternness at present pervading many of the Depart- 
ments of our public Service. Your contributor has but put 
into telling words what many of us have been feeling for some 
time past, and feeling deeply, although perhaps vaguely. If 
the “Remount Inquiry” Report is to be seriously accepted 
and allowed to stand, I venture to think that a veritable 
death-blow will have been dealt at the cause of “efficiency. 
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Here we have it publicly announced to a wondering world 
that so long as an official is not dishonest, makes a show of 
work, and generally is not guilty of any breach of “ good 
form,’ he may be the veriest simpleton, nay, incompetence 
personified, and yet be allowed to retain his position. My 
main object in writing is not merely to say “Ditto” to 
what has been so adequately put by the writer of your article, 
but briefly to dwell on one of the possible causes of this weird 
conception of public duty. I refer to what may be con- 
yeniently styled the “worship of the fetish of good form.” 
Now we all know what is meant by these last two short 
words, difficult though it be to define fully and satisfactorily. 
“Good form” is a term of relative and changing value vary- 
ing with the different strata and the moral ebb and flow of 
society. It should have a meaning correlative with that of 
“lady” and “gentleman,” but, unfortunately, this is by no 
means the case at the present day. It rather involves the idea 
of strict compliance with an elaborate and highly artificial 
code of manners which for the time regulates the intercourse 
between members of a particular profession or social stratum. 
I wish to guard myself against saying that such a code is not 
necessary, and that its influence is not on the whole good and 
salutary. What I do take exception to is our English tendency 
to make a veritable fetish of it, to invest it almost with the 
sanctity of a code of ethics, to condone all shortcomings 
and failings that are not in conflict with it, but to treat as 
the most deadly sin the slightest infraction of its laws. The 
officials in the Remount Department were grossly incompetent, 
but they were gentlemen, and did not transgress the laws of 
“good form.” Hence they were perfectly safe; they satisfied 
all the requirements of the War Office. In fact, it might not 
have been “ good form” to show too much energy and bustle. 
That would savour unduly of the bourgeois City man, and 
the War Office official would rather die than admit the 
possession of one single bourgeots quality. Take the converse 
case. Jones, who does not care much about outward form, 
but is every inch a man and very keen on his work, has the 
misfortune to join a cavalry regiment whose officers look upon 
their duties as a distinct hindrance to polo, and do not, in 
fact, consider it “good form” to take their profession 
seriously. The most deadly offence according to their 
code is to “talk shop” under any circumstances, the most 
venial to worry the man whose ideas as to “good form” 
differ from their own. If Jones refuses to worship their 
fetish, woe betide him! unless he be lucky enough to find 
himself under a commanding officer who is sensible and 
strong-minded. We find this excessive adulation of “good 
form” as opposed to real worth equally rampant at our Uni- 
versities and public schools ; in fact, it is questionable whether 
the latter are not originally responsible for its existence. To 
return to the question immediately at issue: if we are to have 
real efficiency in our public Service, let officials be appointed 
and retained, not for their manners, not for their “form,” but 
for their mental and moral worth, for solid, sterling qualities, 
not mere outward veneer.—I am, Sir, &c., 


15 Old Square, Lincoln's Inn. Ernest LEssErR. 


' 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—Your article in the Spectator of October 18th on “The 
Need of Sternness in Public Life” deserves most sincere 
gratitude from every Englishman. It reads like a prose 
parallel to Wordsworth’s noble “Ode to Duty,” written in 
time of war nearly a century ago :— 

“Stern Daughter of the Voice of God! 


Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so fair 

As is the smile upon thy face: 


Thou dost preserve the stars from wre-; 
And the most ancient Heavens, through ‘live, are fresh 
and strong.” 

The cost to the country in the first half of the Boer War in 
having as Minister of War a man who quailed before a hand- 
ful of officials of the impossible War Office, and the evil tradi- 
tions of the impossible War Office, would be hard to state; 
While to have found another post for the great Dismounter of 
Cavalry, selected in 1899, would have beeneasy. But the soft- 
ness that quailed then, quailed two years before the Boer War 
began, when so many of us desired, and from the hands of Lord 





Lansdowne fully expected, a reform of the Army and the 
War Office, root and branch. Many thousands of British 
lives, many millions of pounds sterling, would have been 
saved by timely energy then; and some gloomy pages of 
British history would never have been written—I am, 
Sir, &e., AN ENGLISHMAN. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Every one who cares for this country ought to thank 
you for your leading article in the Spectator of October 18th 
on the above. It must have been hard to write, harder to 
publish; but you have good authority behind you. It has 
been observed that St. Paul was as notable for his cool. dis- 
criminating judgment as for his warm charity and burning 
zeal. What, then, does he name as the true characteristic of 
ruling? That it should be tempered with mercy? No; but 
“he that ruleth with diligence.” (See also 1 Timothy iii. 4, 5,12.) 
For a man, though he ought not, may rule without mercy, but 
without diligence he cannot rule at all.—I am, Sir, &e., 
United University Club, S.W. C. Luoryp ENestrom. 


[We have selected the above letters from a very large 
number which have been addressed to us in support of the 
view expressed by us last week.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





WOMEN AND THE EDUCATION BILL. 
[To THe Epiror or THE { Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—In your paragraph in the Spectator of October 18th on 
the position in which the Education Bill places women you 
argue that because they may be appointed managers and 
co-opted on to Education Boards, their position as regards 
education will be “improved, not injured.” You say: “It 
must not be supposed that the Bill in any sense excludes 
women from direction and control in public elementary 
education.” Now this is the very misapprehension which 
Mr. Balfour at Manchester, in dealing with clerical influ- 
ence as affected by the Bill, spent a great part of his 
speech in exposing. In the most emphatic manner he 
stated that the only directing and controlling authorities 
are those County and Borough Councils on which women 
are incapable of sitting; that managers are merely the 
servants of those bodies; and that inasmuch as clergymen 
are ineligible to sit on one of them—tbe Borough Council— 
by so much is their power as regards education lessened. 
You say: “ All they [women] lose is the right to be elected on 
School Boards, since School Boards will be abolished.” But 
School Boards, as Mr. Balfour points out, are at present the 
controlling authority, and it is impossible by law that women 
should sit on the Councils which are to succeed them as 
authorities ; so that “all they lose” is all that they think, on 
public grounds, they ought to have. You cannot have it 
both ways; either Mr. Balfour is wrong when he claims 
for this Bill that it places the clergy in an altogether 
inferior position, or it is true that women will be reduced 
from a position of power in regard to education which they 
have held for thirty years to that of subalterns carrying out 
a policy which they are unable to shape or modify. Authority 
is with the purse; common-sense tells one that to urge 
reforms on a body from an equal standpoint as part- 
controllers of the purse is a much more efficient operation 
than to make suggestions to a body by whom you have been 
appointed, and by whom if you are importunate you may 
be dismissed. And experience is not wanting in support 
of common-sense ; one or two women are serving both 
on School Boards and on Boards of technical in- 
struction, and their evidence as to the relative effect 
of their work on the different Boards is conclusive. No, 
Sir, it may be held that the incidental sacrifice of women 
to the principle of the Bill as laid down by Mr. Balfour—viz., 
that “education should be in the hands of the unifying 
authority of the Borough or County Councils”—is justified 
ona balance of advantages, but you cannot persuade those 
who are offered up that there has been no sacrifice at all. 
Nor can those who believe that in the existing state of educa- 
tion in England the value of women’s work can hardly be 
over-estimated cease from an endeavour to awaken the public 
to a knowledge of what they are losing.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A LIBERAL UNIONIST Woman. 


[We admit that when the Bill is passed the claim of womep 
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to be eligible to sit on Town and County Councils will be 
greatly strengthened, but we cannot agree that the fact 
that the existing law is not altered in the Bill is a good 
ground for wrecking it, as it certainly would be wrecked if 
the problem of female representation on Town and County 
Councils were added to the other problems of the Bill—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—I note with satisfaction that in the Spectator of 
October 18th you express sympathy with the view that 
women should be given an important voice in educational 
matters. You go on to state, however, that the Bill does 
not “in any sense exclude women from direction and control in 
public elementary education.” May I venture to point out 
that in the opinion of an eminent legal authority the Bill was 
so worded originally that women could not legally sit upon 
any Education Committees formed under the Bill? We have 
Mr. Balfour's assurance that he will facilitate the passing of 
an amendment to correct the wording so as to include 
women, but I should like to point out that even when 
this is carried it will not take away what women regard 
as their grievance. The Committee which I represent 
are heartily in accord with the principles of the Bill 
in other respects, and desire so much to see it become 
law that they are willing to waive the question of direct 
election, and to accept for women the position of nominated 
members on the new bodies. They are, however, extremely 
desirous that some security should be provided for a due 
proportion of women being placed upon the Education Com- 
mittees. A very large majority of County Councils have 
hitherto failed to co-opt women on to their Technical Educa- 
tion Committees, and my Committee has reason to know that 
a great number of County Councillors dislike the idea of 
placing women upon their Educational Committees in the 
future. They trust, therefore, that one of the following 
courses may be adopted :—(1) That an amendment to the Bill 
may be accepted making it compulsory upon the local 
education authorities to co-opt women on to their Education 
Committees; or (2) that definite instruction be given to the 
Board of Education to pass no scheme sent up by a local 
authority that does not provide for the representation of 
women on all Committees. We feel that only in some such 
way can justice be done to women, who by this Bill have 
been deprived of their equality with men in regard to ele- 
mentary education, as they may no longer put themselves 
forward for election. It would be absurd, after the immense 
service rendered by women to the cause of education in 
the past, and the generally recognised value of that service, as 
evidenced by their presence on the Royal Commission for 
Secondary Education, on the Senate of the University of 
London, and on the Consultative Committee of the Board of 
Education, that their right to continue such service in the 
future should be at the option of the local education authori- 
ties —I am, Sir, &c., E. M. Cumine, 


Hon. Sec., Kensington Women’s 
Liberal Unionist Association. 





THE EDUCATION BILL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—The point you make in your note to the letter of “A 
Nonconformist” in the Spectator of October 18th is of the 
highest importance. With a Committee of six, clerical in- 
tolerance would virtually be impossible. It is commonly 
assumed that four of the six would all be of one mind. This 
would be highly improbable. The clergyman would find the 
Church three as independent as, say, the Chapel two, and it is 
certain he would not carry them with him in anything like petty 
tyranny. I recently attended a meeting of managers of a mining 
village National school where all were virtually nominees of 
the vicar. The meeting was for the election of a new school- 
master, and about this appointment the vicar felt very strongly. 
He favoured one of the candidates, whom I believe to have 
been distinctly the best man. Two of the meeting, however, 
including one of the churchwardens, voted against him in 
favour of a candidate who had a local athletic reputation; and 
the situation was saved in a meeting of five by my own vote, I 
representing certain subscribers. “If these things are done 
in the green tree, what will be done in the dry?”—TI am, 
Sir, &c., Henry A. Mitton. 





(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—May I point out the unfairness of such a letter as that 
of “ A Nonconformist” in the Spectator of October 18th? It 
contains a series of alleged instances of clerical tyranny, and 
actions assumed to be base, but no names are given. Conse. 
quently it is impossible to investigate the charges, and they 
pass into currency as facts. Iam grateful for your editorial 
note admitting that they are at least capable of other inter. 
pretation; but from a long familiarity with similar charges | 
do not believe that they will bear the light of day. I do not 
question the bona fides of your correspondent and his fellow- 
assailants in the recent crusade against the clergy. Rather, 
if I may quote his letter with the alteration of a single word, 
“T believe them to be gentlemen in the ordinary walks of life, 
good and sincere men; but [sectarianism] can so distort 
men’s good qualities that where ‘Church’ matters are con- 
cerned they seem to lose all sense of fair play, let alone 
Christianity.”—I am, Sir, &e., A CHURCHMAN, 





THE AIMS OF GERMANY. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—I join with your correspondent “Qui Vive?” in the 
Spectator of October 18th in wishing that you would publish 
separately your article of October 4th on “Germany's Aspi- 
rations in Regard to Our Foreign Policy”; and I think “ Qui 
Vive?” would agree with me in wishing that your article on 
“The Aims of Germany” in last week’s Spectator should be 
added to it. For the last ten years and more British Govern- 
ments seem to have been hypnotised by the German Govern- 
ment, and Iam bound to add that the Conservative Govern- 
ment (to which I wish well) has been the chief sinner in this 
respect. It seems to be mortally afraid to say “No” to 
Germany on any question, and has thus been content to play 
second fiddle everywhere: in Samoa, Crete, Armenia, China, 
the Euphrates Valley railway, the Persian Gulf. And now the 
Russophobists would again have us pull the chestnuts out of the 
fire for Germany and Austria. If Russian ships are to be kept 
out of the Mediterranean, let those Powers keep them out, for it 
is their affair, not ours. I should welcome Russia to a naval 
station in the Mediterranean, for if we act like a sensible 
nation, it will be Russia’s interest to be our friend. That is 
the policy of the best traditions of British statesmanship down 
to the fatal Crimean War. In 1791 Burke said: “ Russia is 
our natural ally, and the most useful ally we have in a com- 
mercial sense.” In the same debate Fox said that “he would 
welcome the Russians as allies in the Mediterranean.” Pitt, 
after a momentary aberration, supported the same policy, and 
it was ratified in 1844 by the Conservative Government of Sir 
Robert Peel. Lord Salisbury has on more than one occasion 
denounced the “antiquated superstition” of a policy based 
on distrust of Russia ever since “we put our money 
on the wrong horse” in the Crimean War. “Qui Vive?” 
has given several examples of Germany’s scornful hostility 
towards us. Let me give a perfectly authentic one. A few 
years ago some sailors landed from a German warship at 
Singapore, got drunk, committed assaults, and were locked 
up by authority. The Captain of the man-of-war landed a 
company of marines, broke the prison door, and returned with 
the prisoners in triumph, in defiance of the Governor’s protest. 
If a Russian man-of-war had acted thus! This cringing to 
German bullying invites more kicks. The German Emperor, 
following Bismarck’s example towards the minor States of 
Germany, Austria, and France, is now engaged in lulling us 
into false security till he has got his big navy and cemented 
an alliance with Russia, and, if possible, France, against us. 
His last move in the game has been very adroit, and has taken 
the British public in: I mean his management of the Boer 
generals’ visit to Berlin. He took the initiative in pro- 
posing an interview with them. When they guardedly agreed, 
he proposed that they should be introduced by the British 
Ambassador (to which they also agreed), but that they must 
publicly disclaim any disloyal words or acts towards England. 
This condition they declined, for the sensible reason that it 
would be a confession on their part that they had such inten- 
tions. But the Kaiser very cleverly achieved his purpose, 
which was to make bad blood between England and the Boer 
people. His designs on the Transvaal have by no means 
collapsed with the Kriiger telegram. In a struggle with 
England an unsettled South Africa and a disloyal Boer 
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people would serve his purpose admirably. Remember that 
he offered to help the kingdom of Greece, of which his sister 
will be Queen, to the acquisition of Crete on condition of 
receiving the fine harbour of Suda Bay by way of compensa- 
tion, and then turned against her when his conditions were 
rejected. He was the author of the blockade of Crete and the 
Greco-Turkish War, and the heavy indemnity imposed on 
Greece. After the war was ended he sent his emissaries to 
Crete to persuade the Cretans to elect a German princeling 
for their Governor. He opposed the election of Prince George, 
and when Russia and Lord Salisbury, supported by other 
Powers, insisted on it, Germany and Austria protested and 
withdrew their warships.—I am, Sir, &c., CANTUS. 





THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND THE MILITIA. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Mr. Brodrick may have been ill-advised in accepting a 
decoration from the Kaiser, but he would do well to ponder 
his recent utterance about a much-neglected branch of our 
land forces. “I am struck,” he said, “by the contrast between 
the immense services rendered by the Militia and the com- 
parative indifference with which their services have been re- 
garded by the War Office and the nation. The services of 
officers and men have been priceless in the recent war, and 
ought to be recognised and requited by an adequate acknow- 
ledgment.” So far as I know, this acknowledgment has never 
yet been made, either to the sixty-two battalions who went to 
the seat of war, or to the fifty who were ready to march at a 
day’s notice if called upon. Surely both officers and men 
deserve a word of praise, and it ought not to be left to the 
Sovereign of another country to give it—I am, Sir, &c., 
O. K. 


[We are in entire agreement with our correspondent. We 
think the spirit of the Militia regiments in volunteering for 
the war was splendid, and we believe the work done by them in 
the field was excellent. Surely some public recognition of 
their patriotism should be given.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





WANTED—A SOLDIER’S BOOK OF VERSE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

§rr,—I should like to endorse every word your correspondent, 
Mr. H. J. Rose, wrote last week respecting the way in which 
short, stirring verses such as Mr. Newbolt’s were appreciated 
by the troops in South Africa. Whenever it was possible in a 
standing camp, lectures and concerts were arranged for the 
men, and on one such occasion, in the course of some remarks, 
I quoted the lines from Browning’s Epilogue commencing,— 
“Qne who never turned his back, but marched breast forward.” 
I was promptly asked to say it over again slowly; pencils and 
odd scraps of paper were produced, and all over the tent I 
saw laborious efforts being made to scribble down the verses. 
The audience included Yeomanry, O.I.V.’s, gunners, sappers, 
and men from three or four Line battalions. I suggested that 
it would be better to wait until the close of the evening, when 
those who wished for the verse could stay behind, and I would# 
dictate it as slowly as they wished. When the time came, 
more than three hundred men kept their places, and carried 
away the words pencilled inside pocket Testaments, note- 
books, on the back of envelopes, or on any piece of paper 
which could be raised. ‘Mind you give us a fresh one next 
time, Miss,” remarked a private in a Lancashire regiment. 
“Words like that stick in a fellow’s head, and come to his 
mind more than once or twice, I can tell you.” Other favourites 
were Mr. Henley’s “ What have I done for thee, England, 
my England?” Sir A. Conan Doyle’s “ Corporal Dick”; Bret 
Harte’s “Song of the Drum”; a poem of Mrs. Woods’s which 
I believe appeared in the Spectator, “The dead who die for 
England never die ”; several of Mr. Newbolt’s poems; and 
tome lines by Mr. Lionel Johnson entitled “Comrades,” 
all of them entirely free from the mawkish sentiments 
which alone are supposed to appeal to the soldier. Far be it 
from me to assert that generally speaking Browning’s poems, 
or other more or less classical verses, are the ballads of the 
barrack-room. But I saw and heard enough to show me how 
much really fine sentiment lies at the back of many of our 
soldiers, and how readily verses such as those described strike 


to translate into facts, when the ideals are stripped of all 
their glamour and only the realities, lurid and awful as they 
often are, stand out. But herein lies their value, for they 
bring to the front that side of a soldier's life which is neither 
painful nor material, and give both a romance and a glory to 
the plain hard word,—duty. May we not hope that in the 
near future some one who knows and understands will compile 
a Soldier’s Book of Verse, which should contain contribu- 
tions from many living poets? Its value would be great. 
In conclusion, I cannot refrain from quoting part of a letter 
I received from a corporal in a Line regiment which speaks for 
itself :—* Since you left lots of crosses and stones have been 
put up in the cemetery here [Bloemfontein]. Of course, 
that’s as it should be, but I agree with one of our fellows who 
said he should like to see a flagstaff up in the middle, so that 
every now and then the old flag could float over them all, 
whether they had names to their graves or not. It would: 
serve to show what they died for better than a string of fine 
words; don’t you think so, Miss? ’’—I am, Sir, &c., 
45 Albert Gate, S.W. VIOLET Brooxe-Hunt. 


[The flag idea is a fine one, and shows the curious fact that 
the English race has never taken kindly to what Dr. Johnson 
called “lapidary inscriptions.” We are too shy, too reticent, 
for the pompous “‘ Hic jacets’ of the dead,” and prefer the 
green turf or a simple headstone to a “string of fine words.” 
—Ep. Spectator. | 





NATIONAL RELICS, TRUE AND FALSE. 
(To THE EpiToR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 

S1r,—The writer of the article on “ National Relics, True anu 
False,” in the Spectator of October 18th, speaks of the gates 
of Somnath as having been “absolutely forgotten by the people 
of Hindostan, who did not know what they were being brought 
back for.’ This is, no doubt, the ordinarily accepted view, 
and much ridicule has been lavished on Lord Ellenborough 
for his, it must be confessed, somewhat inflated declaration 
that “the insult of seven centuries” had been avenged by the 
recovery of the gates from the tomb of Sultan Mahmud at 
Ghazni by General Nott. But you will perhaps allow me te 
quote a fact which seems to “look the other way.” When, 
some years before our first Afghan War, the exiled Zaman 
Shah (brother of our luckless protégé, Shah Shija) was 
endeavouring to negotiate with Runjit Singh for assistance to 
recover his throne, one of the terms on which the Sikh ruler 
insisted was the restoration of these same gates. The Afghan, 
however, great though were the straits to which he was re- 
duced, would not agree to such a condition. This, surely, 
does not look as if the removal of the gates to Ghazni had 
been forgotten in India, or as if their recovery had no 
significance for Indian sentiment.—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. I. 





KYMIN HILL. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I have just returned from the opening of Brandelhow, 
and feel it only due to the many readers of your pages who 
contributed to its purchase, and that at the time when our 
anxieties were heaviest, to tell them how much the thought of 
all they had done was in our memory, and gratitude to them 
in our hearts, as we stood round the small red dais on the 
mountain-side where the Princess Louise, so true a friend to 
open spaces, was declaring the ground open for the enjoy- 
ment of our people. Skiddaw was in front of us, the lake 
with all its islands far below us seen over slope of meadow 
and wood; the side of Cat Bells golden with autumn fern was 
above us; and as we saw the wealth of beauty and free expanse 
of lovely land which are henceforth devoted to the joy of all, 
to their rest and refreshment, a song of thankfulness to those 
who had saved the place seemed to be singing on in our 
hearts. I hope these words may reach those of your readers 
who from so many far-away places sent willing offer- 
ings, and helped to pile up the sum needed. It may 
interest some who had, and some who had not, an oppor- 
tunity of contributing to the purchase of Brandelhow to 
know that the National Trust has now an opportunity of 
securing nine acres of hill-top near Monmouth, overlooking 
the valley of the Wye, and with far views over nine counties. 
The place is called Kymin Hill, and is associated with 
memories of Nelson, who visited it in 1802, with our great 
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to them on its top; but, besides this, it will form another of 
those beautiful natural enduring, though ever-changing, 
national pictures to which you refer in your columns. The 
sum needed is £400, including expenses. To those who feel 
giving to be a joy, and would like to havea share in making this 
gift to posterity, I would appeal, and the more earnestly that 
a notion seems to prevail that the sum being small, we are 
sure to get it. I earnestly hope we may, but we have only a 
very small part of it now, and the preservation of such a view 
is important.—I am, Sir, &c., Octavia HILL. 
190 Marylebone Road. 


[We trust that our readers may be inclined to help the 
National Trust in securing this beautiful hill-top, and in 
placing it for ever in the National Gallery of Natural Pic- 
tures. They should send their subscriptions either to Miss 
Octavia Hill, or to the Secretary of the National Trust, 
25 Victoria Street, S.W.—Eb. Spectator.] 





A CORRECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Do I trespass too far on your kindness if I explain that 
some ancient Latin inscriptions transcribed by Ferdinand 
Gregorovius in his “Lateinische Sommer” were copied 
verbatim by his translator? Fifteen of them are identical, 
letter for letter, in the two versions. A quotation from 
Virgil which escaped correction is now set to rights in the 
errata. I thank you so sincerely for noticing the book at all 
(Spectator, September 13th), that if I regarded your criticisms 
less I should not have ventured to address these few lines to 
you.—I am, Sir, Xe., DoroTHEA ROBERTS. 
Thornwood Lodge, Campden Hill, W. 








POETRY. 


AT EVENTIDE. 


At morn I saw the level plain 
So rich and small beneath my feet, 
A sapphire sea, without a stain, 
And fields of golden-waving wheat ; 
Lingering, I said, “ At noon I'll be 
At peace by that sweet-scented tide. 
How far, how fair my course shall be, 
Before I come to the eventide!” 


Where is it fled, that radiant plain ? 
I stumble now in miry ways; 
Dark clouds drift landward, big with rain, 
And lonely moors their summits raise. 
On, on, with hurrying feet I range, 
And left and right in the dumb hillside, 
Grey valleys open, drear and strange ;— 
And so I come to the eventide! 
ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. 











MUSIC. 


cmagiiareete 
THE NEGLECT OF NATIVE COMPOSERS. 

THE programmes of the new series of Symphony Concerts at 
the Queen’s Hall, which open this afternoon, contain many 
works of great intrinsic interest, but they have one striking 
feature. They have almost entirely succumbed to the “ tempta- 
tions to belong to other nations.” They include thirty-three 
compositions, of which all save one are by foreigners. 

We hear on all sides of the Renaissance of English music, 
but it would really seem as if the old Crystal Palace Concerts, 
which existed when that Renaissance was in its infancy, 
showed a solicitude for the advancement of the younger 
English school which, now that it has “arrived,” is denied to 
all, young and old alike. The encouragement which Mr. 
August Manns lent to native art during his tenure of office 
as director of the Saturday Concerts cannot be easily over- 
estimated. He was one of the very first in the early “sixties” 
to recognise the genius of Sullivan on his return from Leipsic 
and to give him a hearing. One has only to glance through the 
list of works performed at Sydenham to realise how consis- 


land of his adoption. Mackenzie, Stanford, Parry, Cowen, 
Elgar, Cliffe, MacCunn, G. J. Bennett, William Wallace, 
Herbert Bunning, W. H. Bell,—these are only a few of the 
composers who have figured in the Crystal Palace programmes, 
What is more, it was an entirely disinterested encouragement, 
On one occasion at least, to the present writer’s knowledge, 
the cost of an extra rehearsal deemed necessary to secure an 
efficient rendering of an elaborate new work by a native 
composer was defrayed out of Mr. Manns’s own pocket. But 
the Crystal Palace Saturday Orchestral Concerts, so long 
fostered by the enthusiasm of Sir George Grove, are already 
a thing of the past, extinguished by the competition of 
a more centralised and better equipped organisation. Yet in 
catering for the same clientile the divectors of the Queen’s 
Hall Symphony Concerts, as their new prospectus clearly 
shows, disown the responsibilities imposed upon them by 
their victorious competition, and refuse to perpetuate the 
honourable traditions which actuated the policy of Mr, 
Manns. And that policy was the steady advocacy of the 
claims of the great masters, coupled with the persistent 
championship of all who trod the “ new paths,” irrespective of 
nationality or style, so long as their work was marked by high 
aims and adequate workmanship. There was never any 
“booming” of one particular school or one particular com- 
poser. The claims of Richard Strauss and Tschaikowsky 
were fully recognised, but not to the prejudice of Wagner 
or Brahms or Dvorak, of Sullivan or Elgar, of 
Stanford or of Parry, MacCunn or _ Coleridge 
Taylor. Those who have the welfare of native music 
at heart cannot contemplate the reversal of this policy with 
equanimity or indifference. The situation is anything but 
encouraging. We have schools of music, munificently en- 
dowed with scholarships to educate young musicians, who 
complete their training only to find that their serious work 
seldom gets a hearing, save perhaps in a provincial town like 
Bournemouth (to its credit), and for lack of recognition they 
either cease to write or cultivate the more lucrative field of 
parlour pathos. 


But to return to the Queen’s Hall programmes. When all 
deductions have been made for the claims of works by com- 
posers of established repute, among whom foreigners unques- 
tionably predominate, the proportion of one in thirty-three, or 
3 per cent. for native works, seems on the face of it extras 
ordinarily small. That it should be the result of accidental 
selection is incredible. The only two explanations available 
are, first, that this disregard of native music is due to the 
dearth or inferior quality of suitable home-made compositions; 
second, that the production of new or unfamiliar works by 
British writers is an unremunerative undertaking. Now 
taking these arguments in order, we cannot admit for a 
moment that there is any shortcoming in the supply. The 
number of works on a large scale composed for orchestra in 
the last dozen years by native writers would compare favourably 
in quantity with that of almost any other civilised country. 
As for quality, can it be contended that these works fall so 
hopelessly below the standard attained by foreign composers 
as to warrant their wholesale exclusion from programmes in 
which contemporary music other than British is so handsomely 
represented ? Nor will the argument that it does not pay to 
produce British music hold water ; for any concert entrepreneur 
knows that one well-known and popular work or the engagement 
of a celebrated performer will suffice to attract a public in spite 
of the programme containing something unknown and untried ; 
and that it is in this way that all concert-givers, since Jullien 
popularised the symphonies of Beethoven, have encouraged 
contemporary and unfamiliar compositions. 


Let it be clearly understood that we do not for a moment ask 
our concert managers to boycott foreign composers, though such 
a reactionary policy was seriously advocated not many years 
ago in one of the leading reviews. The concert-going publie 
would not stand that, though they seem to acquiesce con- 
tentedly enough in what virtually amounts to exclusive dealing 
with Continental markets. When Sir Arthur Sullivan was 
conductor of the Philharmonic Concerts, he contended that 
native instrumentalists had a first call for employment, and 
his institution of an all-British band was intelligible and 
defensible. But such action invariably leads to reprisals, and 
one of Sullivan's greatest friends was of opinion that the 
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produced in Berlin was largely due to the desire to retaliate on 
him for his exclusion of the German players from the Philhar- 
monic band. For our own part, we do not even go so far as to re- 
commend the adoption of the attitude of the village umpire: 
“ What Isays is fairation for ever—with a slight leaning to your 
own side.” In the framing of concert programmes about two- 
thirds of the pieces to be performed will probably be standard 
works, and of these the large majority are unquestionably of 
foreign origin. But where new and unfamiliar works are 
concerned the native composer should not be denied a hearing 
altogether. It may be retorted that when so much encourage- 
ment has been undoubtedly extended to native composers in 
the framing of the programmes of the Promenade Concerts, 
which are under the same management, it is unfair to charge 
the directors with undue partiality for foreigners. In reply 
to such an argument, we would point out that the Promenade 
Concerts, admirable as they now are, occupy in public esteem 
much the same relation to the Symphony Concerts as the 
County Council does to the House of Commons, or—to adopt a 
still more popular parallel—second-class to county cricket. To 
yegard the native composer as eligible for the one but not for 
the other is to place a slur upon him almost as unwarranted 
as the refusal of theatre managers to admit to reserved seats 
the wearers of the King’s uniform. 

In conclusion, we may note that the programmes 
of the Queen’s Hall Concerts make it clear that the 
directors intend solely to be generous to those foreign 
countries which will take care not to return the compli- 
ment. In every other country in Europe audiences would 
resent such wholesale disregard of their own countrymen. In 
France no concert manager would dare to risk it. But apart 
from its lack of patriotism, and, one may add, perspicacity, it 
would seem to any thinking man of any profession that a 
heavy responsibility attaches to the management of the 
Queen’s Hall Symphony Concerts if it continues deliberately 
toshut its doors to the work of its own country, and so put 
back the clock and bar the way to the composers of England. 
If any one wishes to realise to what an extent English music 
plays Cinderella to English literature and English painting, 
let him only consider how public opinion would be moved if 
the selection of pictures at the Exhibition of the Royal 
Academy or the New Gallery were governed by similar 
principles to those adopted at the Queen’s Hall. C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


JOHN RUSKIN.* 
WE cannot but believe that the genius of whom Mr. Frederic 
Harrison writes in this entirely interesting, though some- 
what hurriedly prepared, volume of the “English Men 
of Letters” Series was a man whose life cannot be ade- 
quately dealt with in the presence of his contemporaries. 
Many years must have passed away before some great critic 
and biographer can attempt to realise the meaning of the 
spiritual and mental agonies that lay behind the work of one 
of the most wonderful minds of the nineteenth century. The 
private life of an author is not the business of his own time, 
but, in so far as its drama and its tragedies afford a key to 
that inner workshop of life in which the author toiled, it is the 
business of posterity. Standing in that inner room, many things 
can be understood that the world laughed at, many things 
can be learnt that will help the world at large. Therefore 
any and every Life of John Ruskin written now must be in a 
sense a failure. Yet one thing is clear enough. Personal 
unhappiness lay behind all the work of the second half 
of his literary days. He was born on February 8th, 
1819, and was a “Scot of the Scots.” His ancestors were 
of the most singularly varied type. “Who could have 
imagined,” says Mr. Harrison, “that the child of these 
canny, reckless, stern, jovial men of pleasure, men of con- 
science, and men of toil—of these plodding tradesmen and of 
these daring spirits—would be the author of Modern Painters, 
of Fors, and Unto this Last?” His “father was a man of singular 
prudence, patience, practical talent, conventional views of life, 
and fine taste. The mother was a woman of great power, in- 
domitable will, harsh nature, and an almost saturnine religion.” 





* John Ruskin. By Frederic Harrison. “Englista Men of Letters.” London: 
Macmillan and Co, (2s. net.] 





His father died at the age of seventy-nine, when John was 


forty-six. In December, 1871, “his mother died at the age of 
ninety, infirm in body, nearly blind, but still resolute in spirit, 
and mistress of her home” :— 

“The relations between John and his parents were amongst the 
most beautiful things that dwell in my memory. Towering as 
he did by his genius above his parents, who neither understood 
nor sympathised with his second career (dating from Unto this 
Last), he invariably behaved towards them with the most 
affectionate deference. He submitted without a murmur to the 
rule of the house, which, on the Sabbath day, covered his beloved 
Turners with dark sereens. This man, well past middle life, in all 
the renown of his principal works, who for a score of years had 
been one of the chief forces in the literature of the century, con- 
tinued to show an almost childlike docility towards his father and 
his mother, respecting their complaints and remonstrances, and 
gracefully submitting to be corrected by their worldly wisdom 
and larger experience. ..... Intellectually the father was the 
very antithesis of the son. He was strongest where his brilliant 
son was weakest. Those were moments when the father seemed 
the stronger in sense, breadth, and hold on realities. And when 








John was turned forty, his father still seemed something of his 
tutor, his guide, his support.” 

When we realise this, and keep in mind the ceaseless travelling 
through England and on the Continent that was done in the 
company of his father and mother, an important part of the 
forces working within him becomes visible. The man to whom 
the hearth is an altar must, if he be a poet, be torn with divine 
discontent at sight of the miseries of the outer world. The 
other all-important forces in Ruskin’s life are to be found 
in the disappointments that he encountered in love. There 
can be no doubt that he was extraordinarily sensitive to 
feminine charm. At the age of seventeen he was deeply 
in love with Adéle Domecq, the daughter of his father’s 
partner, and though his affection was entirely un- 
requited, her marriage in 1840 to Baron Duquesne was 
a great shock. He next fell in love with Charlotte Lock- 
hart, the granddaughter of Sir Walter Scott, and “again fell 
into despondency and sickness” at his failure to win her 
heart. On April 10th, 1848, he married Miss Gray, the 
daughter of old family friends in Perthshire. This marriage 
lasted six years, and was nullified in 1854. “Neither the 
marriage, nor the nullification of it,’ says Mr. Harrison. 
“seriously affected his habits or his books.” In 1872 Miss 
Rose la Touche refused, on the ground of religious differences, 
to be his wife, and on the same ground even declined to see 
him on her deathbed three years later. “There can be no 
doubt about the bitter despair in which this clouded Ruskin’s 
later life.” He yearned for intimate companionship. The 
quality and balance of his work greatly depended upon it. It 
is remarkable that it was during his married life that 
he produced much of his best work. The Seven Lamps of 
Architecture, The Stones of Venice, the defence of Pre- 
Raphaelitism, the “Lectures on Architecture and Painting,” 
and the notes on the Giotto frescoes belong to this period. The 
Ruskin of 1860 who turned from art to social problems was 
the man who had suffered beyond measure, and who was 
determined to give others the happiness that he himself had 
missed. It is surely incorrect to say that his marriage, and 
its unhappy end, had not affected his habits or his books. We 
cannot doubt that it revolutionised his nature and his work. 


We are still so near to John Ruskin, so personally 
familiar with the ridicule that he deliberately courted by the 
gross exaggeration of phrase and principle with regard to 
economic questions in which he indulged, that it is difficult to 
draw oneself apart even yet and regard independently his 
influence upon the age. Yet that influence is imperishable. 
The little boy of the year 1825 who spent all his time build- 
ing from his solitary box of bricks and poring for ever upon 
the patterns and flowers of the carpets (fearful creations they 
were, we doubt not) in his home was destined to revolutionise 
(or shall we say re-create ?) taste in England, to bring beauty 
into the home as the necessary accessory of true usefulness, to 
state the principles that underlie all art, and to show (with a 
degree of truth scarcely yet recognised) the relationship of art 
and social economics,—the science of social life. When in 
May, 1843, “A Graduate of Oxford” published the first 
volume of his Modern Painters he in reality sounded a 
“trumpet-call to painters to fling aside the tradi- 
tion of the Academies, to go humbly to Nature, rejecting 
nothing, selecting nothing, scorning nothing.” “The recog- 
nised organs of criticism,’ we are told, “were hostile and 
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contemptuous.” The return to Nature kad naturally little of 
attraction for a school of painting and of art criticism that 
had survived the successful assaults that Scott, Byron, Shelley, 
and Wordsworth had ‘made upon artificiality and formalism 
in literature. The extension of that movement to the realm 
of art and applied art was inevitable, and Ruskin’s was the 
hand chosen to complete the Renaissance. Whether Ruskin 
fully realised—at any rate at first—the immense importance 
of the principles he laid down we may doubt. In his owa 
work he realised it fully enough. He went “back to Nature,” 
in the supreme meaning of that term, with ‘his superb prose- 
pictures. He interpreted Nature and made himself at one with 
the spirit of the scene. But in the application of his views 
to the work of others he was hampered. He boldiy defended 
the Pre-Raphaelites, though their work was not so much a 
return to Nature as a return to the Renaissance revolt in 
painting, first visible in Cimabue, from the decrepit Byzantine 
formalism. It was no more a return to Nature than the 
Newlyn school, or, in poetry, certain early poems of Words- 
worth, are a return to Nature. Tach and all are natural- 
ism, while Ruskin aimed really at the seeing of Nature 
with an inward and moral as well as an outward eye. 
The study of Titian, Veronese, Bellini, Perugino, Angelico, 
Ghirlandajo, and finally Tintoretto, after the publication of 
the first volume of Modern Painters, would, one would have 
thought, have brought this home to him; but he seems to have 
worked back to Giotto, and not forward from the forerunners 


of Raphael. Therefore after he had reached Giotto in 1853 | 


he was still in the position, astonishing as we venture to think 
it was, to admire and praise in his Notes on the Pictures of 
the Year the work of the English Pre-Raphaelites. The gap 
between “ Giotto and the Primitives” and Rossetti and the 
Pre-Raphaelites was great enough; but probably only Ruskin 
sould have moved freely, without a sense of intense discord, 
from the latter school once more to Titian and the creat 
colourists, and to the real nobility of Rubens. 

We must pass from Modern Painters (conciuded with its 
fifth volume in 1860); from the Seven Lamps of Truth, 
Beauty, Power, Sacrifice, Obedience, Labour, and Memory; 
from those stones of Venice that “taught the laws of con- 
structive art, and the dependence of all human work or edifice 
for its beauty on the happy life of the workman”; from Ruskin, 
the great prose writer and formulator of the principles of art; 
to Ruskin, the saviour of society.. The “superior person” 
(we believe that he still exists, and that John Ruskin in 
a great measure is responsible for his existence) has long 
been in the habit of scoffing at the political economy of the 
sage of Coniston, and doubtless much of the froth and foam 
of his social ideas is as offensive to pure reason as is the 
average conversation of the “superior person” himself. Unfor- 
tunately Ruskin, not being a frequenter of soviety, contracted 
the habit of conversing in print, and allowed ideas of the 
conversational character to attain the permanence of type. 
But clear away the foam, and in his social economy we get an 
immense proportion of the sovial ideas which we all fancy 
that the London County Council has been kind enough to 
invent for us since 1889. Mr. E. T. Cook in his admirable 
Life in the Dictionary of National Biography, has put the net 
result of Ruskin’s economic teaching with valuable clear- 
ness :— : 

‘‘Gradually Ruskin’s work made itself: felt—especially for its 
insistence upon the importance of the biological factor in all 
economic questions ; and his writings have powerfully contributed 
to that recasting of economic doctrine which is still in progress. 
Sete esos His principal points were: a system of national educa- 
tion, the organisation of labour, the establishment of govern- 
ment training schools, old-age pensions (for ‘soldiers of the 
loughshare as well as of the sword’),.and the provision of decent 
ose for the working classes. It requires some effort to realise 
that this was the programme which forty years ago was howled 
out of the magazines.” : 

The truth ‘seems to be that Ruskin was as anxious for the 
return to Nature (in the true sense of the phrase, and not in 
Rousseau’s sense) in social matters asin art. The iron logic 
of J. S. Mill seemed to him as unreal as the carpet patterns of 
his boyhood. He could not believe in a political economy 
that excluded the statesman and the poet from the producing 
forces of the universe. And he was right, while Mill, with 
his strictly conditioned utilitarianism, was wrong:: That is 
to-day freely admitted. We, however, sincerely sympathise 
with Ruskin in’ the borror he must hdve: felt when Mr. 


| Harrison persistently reminded him “ in public and in PYivatg 
that most of his social doctrines had been anticiprted 
by Auguste Comte,"—a name that occurs with totally 
unnecessary frequence in this compact and _ instructiya 
| volume. We may say, too, that Mr. Harrison hardly seems 
| to realise how great an intellect Ruskin possessed, how vast 
were his stores of accurate knowledge on a multitude of sub. 
jects, how truly scientific an observer he was. To call this 
great seer “the seli-taught, desultory, impulsive student of 
poetry and the arts” is to show a considerable appreciation 
of facts; while to speak of the titles of his books ag purpose. 
less is unjust. We should have thought that the meaning of 
Sesame and Lilies was both beautiful and clear. P 








| We think, nevertheless, that Mr. Harrison has given to the 
reading public a volume worthy of his able pen, and one that 
on the whole does justice to the great master of style who wil] 
probably share with De Quincey the credit of proving to later 
; ages what the nineteenth century could do in the way of 
| prose. Mr. Harrison, moreover, brings vividly before our eyes 
| the searcher after truth, who peered through Nature for the 
| principles of art and life; and he makes us love the unselfish 
and tender-hearted man who through the stress and storm of 
eighty years never lost the tempestuous, vebellious, and loving 
| heart of a child. 


| 








PARODY FOR AUTHORS.* 


Berroxi cue can say whether this book is a brilliant success 
or a brilliant failure (but certainly brilliant), it must be 


decided what a parodist should set out to accomplish. If hik 
purpose be to criticise, to correct, to hold up the mirror to the 
original with just so much twist in the glass as to present a 
defacing and admonishing distortion, then Myr. Seaman’: 
experiment is brilliantly successful. Put if the aim of the 
ordinary parodist is to keep the ordinary reader merry, then 
he has overshot the mark. He has written for persons as 
agile as himself, as close students of modern fiction; he has 
addressed an audience of “Seamen,” or, as he micht himself 
write, he has told his tales to the Marines. 

This is something of a mistake, since Mr. Seaman stands 
alone; his cleverness is almost supernatural; we should not 
hesitate to use the word “genius” in connection with certain 
of the perversions in this book, say that of Robert Orange. 
The result is that a hundred times we have been on the brink 
of laughter—and it was too good. A less fastidious, a less 
diabolically gifted craftsman, and we should have laughed 
continuously. What Mr. Seaman seems to us to require, if 
his exercises in prose parody are to be as widely appreciated 
as they should be, is an infusion of rollick, a drop of 
irresponsible fun. He lacks irresponsibility, and it is absolutely 
necessary in the acceptable parodist. He has a hawk’seye for 
absurdity, he has humour, he has, in fact, all the essentials but 
this. And lacking this, he remains merely the joy of tlie 
literary man, instead of passing, an angel of laughter, into the 
highways and byways. 

But as we have said, if his ambition is solely to correct his 
victims and divert his peers, he has done it wonderfully. 
There are passages in this book which are positively inspired. 
—this, for example, in the imitation of a writer who is still 
occasionally called “ John Oliver Hobbes,” the perversion of 
Robert Orange (here known as Robert Porridge, né Haute- 
mille) :-— 

“The two men took up their ground, each with his pistol leaning 
up against the other’s forehead. But here it is best to follow 
Zobert’s own description addressed the day after to his patron, 
Lord Isle of Rum :—‘“Is it to be & Voutrance?” I asked. “A 
Voutrance,” he replied with a slight intonation of contempt, 28! 
my French had been at fault; as if, in fact, I had given a false 
rendering of some notice-board at an exhibition directing people 
“To the Egress.” Yet you, my Lord, have not devoted the best of 
your manhood to mediaeval research without attaining to know 
that this inclusion of the definite article has the sanction of all 
the highest authorities on the duello. It was a subtle triumph of 
culture that I had achieved, after which it seemed a relative 
grossness to blow his head off. You will guess that it killed him. 
I admit that in my more sentient moments I suffer regrets. One 
may argue that it was not a lingering death ; yet to kill a man, by 
whatever process, is an act that must ever remain irretrievable. 
Nor are my regrets adequately silenced by the reflection that his 
brain was his weakest point. Do not think me callous. Sarcasm 
is the relief of a mind too acutely alive to the pitifulness - 

“Ta, 08. Bet] 








* Borrowed Plumes, By Owen Seaman, London: Constable & Co, [38 6d, ne 
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If your gout permits, 


3»? 


mortality. Naturally, I am moving on. 
address me, Hétel de la Résignation, Roma. 
Again, of Miss Corelli :— 

“Oggi! Oggi! ery the ice-cream wayfarers from far Campanian 
pills. To-day! To-day! Howtrue! There is no time precisely 
like the present. The past is over; the future yet to be.” 

«We are as swimmers, cast upon the dilemma-horns of two 
swift currents. Each stroke for the True bears us upward and 
guward ; e2ch surmounted rung of the ladder makes the next but 
easier, especially if we bear others with us.” 


Of Mr. Meredith :— 

« 4 next-weeker for procrastination, there was Aeacus in his eye 
for the delays of others. Chatham-and-Dover with himself, he 
was Time-and-Tide for the rest.” 

Of Lord Avebury :— 

“4 man’s work will often outlive him. Thus, Shakspeare and 
Watt are dead; but Hamlet and the steam-engine survive.” 

“ Water is recognised as a necessity to ships. What should we 
do if anything went wrong with the ocean? Suppose ‘the deep 
did rot!’ (Coleridge).” 

Of Mrs. Meynell :— 

“The vital movement of grass is toward reticence rather than 
wyeenness. By the highways you shall see its embroidery, a mute 
protest to shame the scarlet resonance of the pillar-box. That is 
‘why the vestries will not have it so.” 

Of Mr. William Watson :— 

“ On & Rooster, shot in mistake for a Cock-pheasant. 

Count no man monk because he wears a cowl! 

Had I but closelier looked thou hadst not passed! 
I took thee for thy better, tumid fowl! 
And there thou liest, irrevocably grassed!” 

These passages could hardly be more happy, more perfect 
examples of inspired counterfeit. And yet one has to know 
the original authors very intimately to get full satisfaction 
from the joke. The prosperity of the jest depends too much 
apon the reader's knowledge. In other words, the book does 
not stand alone; it is a splendid parasite. All books of 
parody must necessarily be parasitical to some extent, but we 
helieve that they ought to stand, if not alone, at least more 
nearly alone than Mr. Seaman’s. Fun would give this volume 
just the stiffening of joints that is needed. Bret Harte’s first 
series of Condensed Novels, for example, stands aimost alone. 
This is because he parodies rather the formula than the style 
of his authors. Mr. Seaman is so conscientious a verbal 
parodist as well, as to exclude extraneous fun. Now, from the 
point of view of the ordinary reader, it is possible to be too 
exact, too flawless. A thought less precision, an occasional 
velaxation of the tension of parallelism, and irresponsibility 
would have crept in to leaven the whole and make it winning. 
The defect of Mr. Seaman’s academic fidelity is seen par- 
ticularly perhaps in his treatment of Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
where (although the shooting incident is perfect) the line 
dividing the true from the untrue is so fine as sometimes 
to be almost imperceptible. The comic spirit must be more 
assertive than this. Again, one should never feel in a book of 








parody that one would rather be reading the original ; and we 
have that feeling in the imitation of Mr. Dooley. Indeed, on | 
general principles we would affirm that to parody a humourist, | 
especially a satirical one, is an error in tact. 

The faet is (to come to an end of this carping inquiry) that 
Mr. Seaman, who is probably as conscientious a workman as is 
now writing, set himself too severe a standard. He expects 
one to have read his authors like class-books. But he has 
made a delicious feast for those who have done so, and has 
added to his slender list of slender books a superbly witty and 
alert collection of criticisms, written in a style as sure as a 
master-surgeon’s knife. And, after all, why should not the 
general be offered caviare now and then ? 








A JOURNEY TO ENGLAND.* 
On September 4th, 1761, Count Frederick Kielmansegge and | 
his brother left Hanover for London, that they might attend 
the Coronation of George III. and his Queen. In those days 
the journey was one not lightly to be undertaken. Between 
Hanover and Harwich they spent ten uncomfortable days and | 
sleepless nights. They escaped none of the inconveniences which 
then annoyed travellers. Here six spokes of their brand-new 
carriage were broken; there they were delayed by heavy rain 








~ Diary of a Journey to England in the Years 1761-1762, By Count Frederick } 
ielmansegge. Traus'ated by Countess Kielmansegg. London: 
and Co, (5s.] 
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and darkness; but no disaster could check the Count’s rest- 
less observation, and he notes many a curious custom long 
fallen into desuetude. At Briel, he tells us, the drivers 
gamble for their fares with the dice, and bad luck may 
deprive an honest man of his livelihood for many weeks. And 
as he sails between the sand-banks out of the Meuse into the 
open sea he records that large pieces of stone or iron were 
fastened with stout ropes, “so that the bag could be thrown 
overboard, this being the duty of the captain skould the 
packet-boat have to surrender.” His pleasure at landing is 
undisguised, and he is prepared to admire all that he sees. 
The flat, neatly ordered landscape of Essex enchants him. 
“The whole of this country,” says he, “is not unlike a well- 
kept garden ...... the broad road along which we drive is as 
even and as well kept as our Herrenhausen Allée.” And this 
opinion is eminently characteristic. As we shall see, Count 
Kielmansegge was a determined enemy of the Gothic style. 
Romanticism had not yet penetrated Germany, and like the 
rest of his countrymen, our traveller was an inveterate classic, 
who deemed that all buildings were in good taste if they 
boasted a pillar or a pediment. 


In London the two brothers were well received. In the first 
place, their birth was sufficient passport, and in the second, 
they were the kinsmen of Lady Yarmouth. They were 
presented at Court within a few days of their arrival, and 
thenceforth were free of the town. They dined in the great 
houses, and were received in the country with amiable 
hospitality, and were in their hours of leisure the most 
determined sightseers. They visit Ranelagh, Vauxhall, and 
Almack’s, nor do they ever lose a chance of going to the 
play. In fact, Count Frederick is most active. For instance, 
in dramatic criticism he praises Mistress Clive in The Care- 
less Husband, and admires the Lord Foppington of O’Brien. 
But it is Garrick who more than all delights him, and 
he had the good fortune to see him first as Scrub in The 
Beaux’ Stratagem. “TI certainly believe,” he says, “ that there 
is no stage in the world which equals the English in its choice’ 
of actors; at Drury Lane, for example, you have an impression 
that every actor has been expressly made for his part.” This 
is high praise indeed, and we would that it might be justified 
to-day. But highly as he praises the general effect, Garrick 
is, in his opinion, “the only one who can delineate every 
character with equal skill, from the philosopher down to the 
fool, from the King to the peasant, and who appears with a dif- 
ferent face for each character.” Indeed, when he went to Hamp- 
ton Court he turned piously aside to do homage at the shrine of 
Garrick, whose country house and garden lay near the Thames. 
There the actor had dedicated a temple to Shakespeare, the 
patron of his art, and as Count Kielmansegge gazed upon the 
poet's statue “some pretty little verses called ‘The Rosciad’” 
came into his mind, and he thought that Garrick had chosen 
his patron saint wisely. Probably Churchill’s satire was never 
described by any other writer as “some pretty little verses,” 
but it is clear from the reference upon how lofty a pedestal 
the Count set David Garrick. 

As became a classic, Count Kielmansegge had very little 
Of Richard ITI., which he 
ascribes simply to Cibber, he says no more than that “it is 
quite in the English tragic style—very bloody.” So he finds 
Hamlet essentially English. and blunders most hopelessly 
about Lear. He describes this play as “very much in the 
style of the old English play, and in fashion when the author 
wrote it, in which most of the characters go mad, or get blind 
or die.’ So he notes with a kind of satisfaction that the 
Court jester is omitted from the modern version, and that 
his tomfooleries no longer disturb the most tragic scenes. 
But nowhere does the Count reveal the classicism of his 
taste so clearly as in his comments upon Oxford and 
Cambridge. He gives a detailed account of the Bodleian, 
but “ cannot say that it is handsome inside.” He finds nothing 
remarkable in University College “except «a fine statue of 
King James II. over the main entrance.” Queen’s College, 
however, arouses his enthusiasm, and he notes that the hall is 
“handsomely ornamented by columns both inside and out.” 
Sometimes, too, his zeal outruns his knowledge, and we know 
not what induced him to describe Jesus Colleze, Cambridge, 
as built in “modern style and in good taste, with pillars all 
rouud it in the so-called composite style.” 


Whet is most remarkable in Count Kielmanseege is the 
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multiplicity of his interests. Nothing comes amiss to him, 
from a hanging to a debate in the House of Commons. Of 
the main purpose of his visit we hear little enough. His 
account of the Coronation was a serious document composed 
apart from his journal, and this document was lost. But he 
records that “the most beautiful part of the cortége was the 
procession of peers and peeresses, all in their robes of cloth of 
gold and cloth of silver, and wearing quantities of jewels”’; 
and gravely remarks that if the Crown had the value of all 
these jewels, the war could be carried on for some time. But 
f he has little to say of the Coronation, he has much to say con- 
xerning the Parliament. He had the good fortune to be present 
when Sir James Cust was elected Speaker, and he heard a 
Jebate on the Address, which he reports at some length and with 
more intelligence than usual. The crush and heat were so great, 
he says, that he could not use his arms and legs the next day; 
and though he had to stand in discomfort from two till eight, 
he did not find the time tedious. First of all he heard Beck- 
ford support the German War, and then after some opposition, 
“ Pitt stood up, and in a brilliant speech justified the whole of 
his proceedings during the time that he was Secretary of 
State.” The Count’s enthusiasm is very frankly expressed. 
“When Pitt speaks,” he says, “a look of fixed attention is 
promptly visible upon the features of all present, an absolute 
silence reigns in the whole House, especially among strangers, 
so that you do not lusea word.” This, perhaps, was the best of 
his good fortune, though he was lucky enough on January 4th, 
1762, to hear war publicly declared against Spain.. Such are 
some of the memories which Count Kielmansegge took back 
with him to Germany. He had an observant eye, and he was 
prepared to take an amiable view of all things English. But 
he was not over-intelligent. He shows little signs of literary 
appreciation ; as we have said, he cares little for Shakespeare,’ 
he misunderstands Churchill, and when a stage-coach recalls 
to his mind the novels of Fielding, he finds no better epithets 
than “ridiculous” and “ life-like” for those masterpieces. 
But it is this lack of intelligence which gives the book its 
value. We know well enough the opinion of such instructed 
travellers as Hentzner, and it is interesting to see how England 
appeared toa German of good birth and mediocre intelligence. 





OLD-WORLD STORIES RETOLD.* 
Or the many books in many kinds that come out every 
autumn as gift-books, none are more useful than those that 
tell over again the old classical romances of chivalry or fables 
of antiquity. Among the purveyors of this class of story-book 
Professor Church holds a well-established place in the grati- 
tude and expectation of child and adult. His excellent volume 
never fails to appear. Neither does it ever fail to delight and 
instruct and edify. He has given us in past years tales from 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, from Virgil and Livy and Cicero, 
from the Greek tragedians and the Greek comedians. And 
now he breaks new ground and presents us with a charming 
volume of Stories of Charlemagne and the Twelve Peers of 
France. Like all its predecessors, the present volume is 
ostensibly dedicated to children. But it will be quite as 
acceptable to many grown-up readers as to any child. For 
the fact is that very few people know anything about the 
“twelve Peers of France.” The names of Roland and Oliver 
and Roncesvalles are, of course, familiar to everybody as 
literary catchwords. But nine people out of ten, being put 
under examination about them, would not be able to get 
further than a vague allusion to “a Roland for your Oliver,” 
or an equally vague recollection of the sigh of Scott in the 
last canto of “ Marmion ”— 
“Oh for a blast of that dread horn 
On Fontarabian echoes borne.” 
One or two, here and there, might be able to trip off Byron's 
flippant rhymes from the “ Morgante Maggiore ” :— 
“Twelve paladins had Charles in Court, of whom 
The wisest and most famous was Orlando; 
Him traitor Gan conducted to the tomb 
In Roncesvalles as the villain planned to 
While the horn rang so loud, and knell’d the doom 
Of their sad rout, though he did all Knight can do.” 





* (1,) Stories of Charlemagne and the Twelve Peers of France: from the Old 
Romances. By the Rev. A. J. Church, M.A. With Illustrations by George 
Morrow. London: Seeley and Co, [53.|——(2.) Selections from La Morte 
Darihur, Edited by C. L. Thompson. Lllustrated by Helen Stratton. London: 
Horace Marshall and Sons. [2s. 61.|——-(3.) The Celtic Wonder-World. Edited 
by C. L. Thompson. Same publishers. [1s, 6d.]|——(4.) Tales from the Greek. 
Eéited by C. L. Ti rated by Helen and Janet Stratton, Same 
publishers. id 
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But of these few hardly one would be quite ready to 
swear to the identity of Orlando with Roland, or to hazar@ 
a guess at the names of the other paladins. In Pyro. 
fessor Church’s volume we realise the twelve paladins 
as individual heroes who fought and fell. And all the 
tragedy involved in the three-times-repeated blast of Roland's 
horn is made vivid and vital to us. In the passes 
of the Pyrenees Charlemagne’s rearguard was attacked 
—by plundering Basques greedy of baggage, the litera] 
chronicler says—by infidel Saracens fierce against the faith, 
the romance-writers prefer to believe. Against tremendous 
odds the Frenclimen gave battle, and one by one the Peers of 
France were overcome and fell. Then Roland, urged thereto. 
by Oliver, blew the mighty horn that sounded thirty leagues 
away. King Charles heard the call, and guessed that his 
nephew and countrymen were in distress. But the traitor 
Ganelon persuaded him to disregard the call. The hom 
sounded a second time. ‘“ With great pain and anguish of 
body Roland blew it, and the blood gushed from his lips,” 
The King heard it again, but again the counsels of treachery 
prevailed. Then Roland blew a third blast, louder than any, 
And this time the King was resolved. He handed Ganelon 
“over to the knaves of his kitchen,” with whom we are not 
sorry to hear that he fared ill, and hastened to the succour of° 
his nephew. But Charles came to Roncesvalles too late :— 

“It was a grievous sight that he saw; there was not a foot of 
earth on which there lay not the body of some Frenchman or 
heathen. And the King cried aloud, calling the dead men by 
name. ‘Where are you, Roland?’ he said; ‘and you, Oliver?’ 
All the Twelve Peers whom he had left behind to guard the 
passes, le called; but no man answered. Charles wept for sadness 
of heart and his nobles wept with him; there was not one of all 
that company but had lost son or brother or comrade or friend.” 
One would like to quote also from the very beautiful descrip- 
tion that has gone before of the deaths of Oliver and Roland 
and Archbishop Turpin, their valiant blows, their ghastly 
wounds and deadly sweons, their pious shrifts, affectionate 
farewells, and tender care for one another in the last agony. 
All the courage and loyalty, as well as all the crudeness and 
barbarity, of the days of chivalry is in these pages. But the: 
charm of the narrative is not to be represented by a few separated 
lines, or even a solid paragraph, and the whole mutter is too long 
for transcription. Of another kind is the touching scene in 
which Alda the Fair demands Roland of Charlemagne as her 
“promised husband,” and falls dead on hearing that he is dead. 
And, again, in rough contrast with the delicacy of Alda’s fine: 
constancy is the grotesque violence of the attempted com- 
pulsory baptism of Balan, the vanquished Admiral of the 
Moors. Indeed, there is ample variety of matter and manner. 

“ How Ralph the Charcoal-Burner Entertained the King,” and 
the sequel in which the King entertains Ralph, are stories ix 
the vein cf our own legend of Alfred and the cakes ; while the 
story of Huon is made specially interesting by the introduction 
of Oberon, King of the Fairies, a personage known to most of us 
only through A Midsummer Night's Dream. Professor Church 
has found the right language for these tales,—simple yet 
elevated prose, eloquent of feeling and ringing with echoes of 
the words and thoughts of the poets and romance-writers who 
have handled the themes before. He has, moreover, been 
fortunate in his illustrator, who contributes six coloured plates. 
All are good, but special praise is due to the dainty loveliness: 
of the picture in which Huon meets Oberon, and the impres- 
sive solemnity of the scene in which the bodies of the dead 
Peers are gathered in a kneeling circle round Roland dying 
in the arms of Turpin. 

The same purpose of interesting children in the great 
imaginative literatures of the past inspires the compiler and 
illustrators of three very attractive little books sent to us by 
Messrs. Horace Marshall. In one we have a careful selection of 
episodes from La Morte Darthur done into slightly modernised 
English and cleared of all matter unfit for juvenile readers; 
in another a series of tales from Greek sources; and in yet 
another some primitive Celtic fairy-stories. From the prefaces 
to these we gather that they make part of a series of progres- 
sive “ Romance Readers,” designed apparently for use in 
elementary schools. With this view the tales are expurgated 
of all incidents calculated to obscure the moral significance of 
the stories. And we are not quite sure that expurgation and 
modification are not sometimes carried a little further than 
justice can allow. Itwas wise to speak of the occasion of the 
sulking ef Achilles as merely “ booty ” denied; but was it fair 
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to represent Ulysses as the unwilling captive of Calypso during 
the whole period of his sojourn in Ogygia? On the other 
hand, why are the faithfui nurse and the faithful dog left out 
from the story of the return to Ithaca? However, a little 
more or less left out or put in is a point of detail. And the 
principle of this kind of books is the thing. Delightful as are 
jn so many respects the multitude of toy-books and play-books 
of the day, yet it is undeniable that the production of a mass 
of literature for the nursery only, hinders rather than helps the 
developments of a taste for real reading. When there were no 
books written expressly forchildren the child that wanted toread 
had to feed on real literature. That Z'he History of Tom Jones 
was included in some lists of books recommended for children 
suggests that there were disadvantages in the old way. The 
best way of all is that which provides the book combining the 
jdeas that are universal with the language of the nursery. 
Such books may or may not lure a child by degrees to the 
original sources ; but whether they do this or not, they furnish 
the child’s mind with ideas that will make it companionable to 
its educated elders, and at home among the things that belong 
to general culture. 





NOVELS. 


THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY.* 


TaoucH Mr. Anthony Hope has perhaps achieved his most 
resounding successes in the domain of mock-Royal romance, 
he has shown on half-a-dozen occasions that his talent for the 
portrayal of contemporary manners is at least equal to his 
skill in compounding mediaevalism and modernity. When 
there are so many expert psychologists at work in the former 
field, the possession of the wizard’s cloak of romance is, on the 
whole, the more valuable endowment. Surprise is of the 
essence of recreation, and a novelist who can provide us with 
a magic exit from humdrum surroundings, or a rainbow bridge 
into the dreamland of adventure, is possibly a greater bene- 
factor to his species than the ruthless photographer of squalid 
actualities. Still, it is a great thing to have two strings to 
your bow, and we shall never quarrel with Mr. Anthony Hope 
as a Ruritanian absentee so long as he gives us such admirable 
results as are to be found in The Intrusions of Peggy, in which 
the glamour of romance is thrown over a plot which in 
no respect transcends the possibilities of experience. Good 
workmanship we always expect from him, and we are never 
disappointed. Though an industrious, and even prolific, writer 
—he has given us twoscore books and plays in the past dozen 
years—his work hardly ever shows signs of hasty or careless 
composition. He writes well, even elegantly, but without re- 
liance on artifice. His urbanity is relieved from insipidity by 
aspice of wit, a touch of genial cynicism. Yet with all his 
social insight and charm of presentation, he has never before 
invested any of his characters with that peculiar quality which 
makes the reader long to meet them in real life, or at any rate 
hear more about them. Now in the novel before us Mr. 
Anthony Hope has to a great extent outstripped these limita- 
tions, and given us in his wayward, impulsive, but chivalrous 
heroine just suchaperson. By the creation of Peggy Ryle Mr. 
Anthony Hope takes his place amongst the tribe of benefactors. 
This is no mean achievement, and we heartily congratulate 
Mr. Anthony Hope on the feat of adding to the limited 
circle of characters in fiction one whom every right-minded 
reader would be honoured to have as an acquaintance and 
proud to own as a friend. No great stress is laid upon 
Peggy’s looks, but we are made to feel that with her it is 
not the xérros dvev xapirwx, but combined with style, 
expression, gaiety, courage, and loyalty that completes the 
enslavement of her admirers. She is essentially a modern 
girl, an impecunious orphan living a bachelor life, untroubled 
by thoughts of chaperonage, consorting chiefly on terms 
of frank good-fellowship with several clever young men 
of her own age—artists, actors, and authors — enjoying 
the entrée to fashionable society, yet for all her apparent 
frivolity by no means afraid, in Dr. Jobnson’s phrase, to 
sitat home and think; unspoiled by her social success, un- 
vulgarised by her contact with Bohemia, and in all that really 
matters thoroughly wholesome and womanly. And her lover, 
Tommy Trent, is of the same stamp. As for her “intrusions,” 








welcome, and generally suggest the 


they are always 
character of the good genius, the knight-errant, or the dea ex 


machind. But though Peggy dominates the story, the 
reader’s interest is keenly enlisted in half-a-dozen other 
characters. In one of them, Airey Newton, Mr. Anthony 
Hope endeavours to solve a curious and original problem, — 
can the vice of miserliness be eradicated? Newton is in all 
other respects a most engaging person; clever, thought- 
ful, kindly, even lovable, but possessed by the demon of 
cupidity, which it remains for the enchantress Peggy to 
exorcise. For Peggy, who has long believed him poor, discovers 
her error simultaneously with the further discovery that Airey 
Newton’s advice to her friend Mrs. Trevalla, at a critical 
period of her life, induced her to make the plunge that in’ the 
long run led to financial ruin. Peggy has already divined 
that Airey Newton is in love with Mrs. Trevalla, and her 
chivalrous intrusion proves that love can be not only a liberal 
education, but an education in liberality. Mrs. Trevalla her- 
self is another interesting study, a young and attractive woman 
whose life has been well-nigh wrecked by a schoolroom marriage 
to a drunkard, and who, after a brief widowhood, makes a 
fresh and brilliant start under exalted auspices. But before 
she can gratify her ambition by a grand marriage her 
resources run dry, and driven to speculation as a last resource, 
she plays into the hands of a rejected and unscrupulous 
suitor. Then comes Peggy’s great chance, and right nobly 
she rises to the occasion. 

It has become too much the fashion of late to celebrate, or 
at any rate record, the triumphs of caddishness, the successes. 
of the ill-conditioned. We are glad to find Mr. Hope rebel- 
ling vigorously against this inversion of the older formula. 
Peggy's campaign against Mrs. Trevalla’s persecutors — 
Beaufort Chance, the déclassé politician, and his dubious 
financial associates—is quite delightful in its mixture of 
dash and diplomacy, of frontal attacks and dexterous flanking 
movements. For the rest, the cross-currents of modern 
society, the constant “deals” between aristocrats and pluto- 
crats, the contrast between the old and the new noblesse, are 
handled with remarkable perception and humour. In Lady 
Blixworth and Mrs. Bonfill we have two very admirably 
contrasted studies of the maitresse femme. Lord Mervyn is 
the perfection of the gentlemanly prig, and Fricker, the 
financier, and his vulgar but clear-sighted daughter remind 
one of nothing so much as some of Mr. Sargent’s recent 
portraits. But after all, the outstanding feature of the book 
is not its well-directed satire, but its humanity. The dis- 
agreeable people are there, but they do not monopolise- 
attention. Peggy’s special coterie are all delightful; and as 
for Peggy herself, she is perhaps the nicest “new woman” 
that we have met in modern fiction. 








Donna Diana. By Richard Bagot. (E. Arnold. 6s.)—Mr. 
Bagot has not resisted the temptation, which appears to assail 
every writer of modern fiction, to give a disagreeable tinge to his 
story. On the disagreeable qualities with which morbid minds 
invest religious ecstasy we may forgive Mr. Bagot for touching, 
for his books are always written to illustrate a certain point of 
view with regard to the Roman Catholic Church. But the too 
great minuteness of description regarding the relations of the 
villain of the piece and the woman who is his bad genius has no 
such excuse. Mr. Bagot might well have spared his readers the 
unpleasant sensation of finding such things in one of his books. 
The book is interesting in its details of Roman life, but it is 
rather slighter than Mr. Bagot’s last two stories, and perhaps 
hardly attains so high a level. Donna Diana herself is, however, 
a good study of an Italian girl of noble family. The most care- 
fully drawn figure is that of the Cardinal Savelli, who, at first a 
weak tool in the hands of the unscrupulous Monsignor Tomei, has 
a latent strength of character which nerves him to the humiliating 
confession of his evildoings; and by confessing he partially 
redeems them. ‘The book, but for the blemishes indicated above,. 
is worth reading, but would be more unsuitable than many works 
essentially immoral for placing in the hands of a young girl. 


Drewitt’s Dream. By W.L. Alden. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 
—The story of Mr. Alden’s work is not only wildly improbable, 
but badly constructed, and most of the characters are mere lay 
figures. But as long as Mr. Alden will entertain us by creating 
figures like “honest John Gallegher,” the millionaire, we can 
forgive him worse faults than these. Gallegher has an American 
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“eift of the gab,” on which Mr. Alden lavishes his choicest: 
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humour, and readers of “Van Wagener’s Ways” know how good 
Mr. Alden’s choicest humour can be. Gallegher’s description of 
the chaplain he took on his yacht is delightful. This gentleman 
would have “cast a gloom over the whole Atlantic, let alone a 
small sea like the Mediterranean.” “He was the sort of man,” 
complains Gallegher again, “who could set his mouth going and 
walk off and leave it to talk by itself.” As for the naturalist 
Cumnor, who engages a band of leopards to fight his enemies on 
the desert island, it is difficult to take him more seriously than 
Drewitt’s dream itself. This dream is mixed up in the most 
tiresome way with reality,—and, an insult no self-respecting reader 
can forgive, it is described in the opening chapter with no sort of 
indication as to where the facts end and the dream begins. It 
must be confessed that but for the humour of Gallegher the book 
would not be a success. 

The Lighining Conductor. By C. N. and A. M. Williamson. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—This book is more to be commended as 
a guide to an automobile tour in France and Italy than as a novel. 


To tell the truth, the story is very poor indeed, but the descrip- | 


tions of the antiquities and sights to be seen en route are dis- 
tinctly interesting. The illustrations look like pictures culled 
from the pages of the illustrated motor-car papers. The authors 


have contrived to get something of the joy of motoring “over the | 


footlights” ; but if we are to consider it as a work of fiction, the 
book is of very slight value. 

Donovan Pasha and Some People of Egypt. By Gilbert Parker. 
(W. Heinemann. 6s.)—The author telis us in his preface that he 
visited Egypt for the first time in 1889, and has been there three 
times since,—or is it four? for the phrase is ambiguous. The 
sketches are the fruit, or part of the fruit, of the time spent 
there; and they are—and this is certainly good hearing for the 
novel-reading world—studies for a large picture that is to come 
hereafter. It is good hearing, we say, for they promise very 
well. They are full of power; they may be matched, and not un- 
equally, with Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s, and more than that it would 
not be easy to say. The scene is laid, for the most part, in the 
latter days of Ismail Pasha; and for purposes of fiction, for 
dramatic effects, this was an admirable time. The curious admix- 
ture of the Eastern and the Western in this very remarkable 
tyrant makes excellent material. Whatever Ismail’s defects, he 
was not commonplace. Perhaps the finest chapter is “On the Reef 
of Norman’s Woe,”’—we must frankly say that the play on words is; 
in our judgment, a mistake. Fielding Bey, who is Donovan 
Pasha’s superior, is ordered toa Nile village where cholera has 
broken out,—and to stamp out cholera in an Egyptian village is 
much the same as to stamp out plague in an Indian city. We 
are reminded as we read, though the resemblance is only in 
similarity of subject, of a well-known story of the Indian 
famine. There is nothing finer in history than the struggle of 
British rule with famine and pestilence, and the man who tells 
the story worthily has done good service to his country and the 
world. The book is full of good things, “ Seti the Murderer ” and 
“Mohammed Selim” being chiefamongthem. As for Donovanand 
Fielding, we need not speak of them; they are types of the 
British officer administering a subject or protected country; 
when he is good there is nothing better. 

No Other Way. By Walter Besant. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 
—lIt is pleasant to find ourselves again admiring Sir Walter 
Besant’s firm and easy touch, the ready skill with which he was 
wont to make his characters live, the precision with which he 
marshals and manages his dramatis personae. “The lady’s 
dilemma” is this. The Hor. Mrs. Wayland, a widow, finds her- 
self in debt and unable to pay. There is “no other way” of avoid- 
ing the horrors of a debtor’s prison than by marrying a debtor, 
already hopelessly encumbered, or, better still, a criminal con- 
demned to be hanged. This is the situation with which Sir Walter 
opens his story, and it is not difficult to imagine how he treats it. 
This is not one of his best tales—-we could hardly expect to find it 
#s0—but it is good ; a well-contrived, vigorously written romance, 
and thoroughly wholesome. Sir Walter knew how to hold his 
readers without any sinister interest. It has been a real pleasure 
to recognise again his old power and charm. 

The Adventures of M. d’Havicot. By J. Storer Clouston. (W. 
Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—Mr. Clouston, as we have several 
times noted in our reviews of Blackwood’s Magazine, has done his 
fooling extremely well. The “compatriot of Balzac” might be 
more properly described as the “compatriot of M. de Rougemont.” 
It is not about Pacific islands, but about life in London, country- 
house parties, and the chase of the fox that we are invited to hear 
our visitor romance. These things, however, commonly begin better 
than they end, and the adventures of M. d’Haricot are not an ex- 
ception. Tt would be-difficult to keep to the level of the scene in 
the Police Court, where our French friend, arrested on suspicion of 





burglary, after spending the night in the “condemned cell ””—a very 
happy touch—subjects the witnesses to a lively cross-examination, 
Later on the familiar “chestnut” begins to appear. And then we 
have to take the hero too seriously. This is an almost unavoid- 
able error. Mr. Pickwick becomes a model of good feeling and 
good sense, and the d’Haricot of the last chapter is not the 
@’Haricot of the first. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Perhaps the most interesting article in a very good number of 
the Quarterly Review is the one on “The Marquis of Salisbury.” 
It is not easy, as the writer admits, to essay a judicial apprecia- 
tion of a political career which has but just ended. The Reviewer 
traces Lord Salisbury’s career as a “domestic and Imperial 
statesman” and as a Foreign Minister. As an Imperial states- 
| man he considers that “his most solid claim to historic approval 
must always rest on his teaching rather than his example,” but 
“as a Foreign Minister his work will rank with that of the most 
famous.” “As a constructive force,” he continues, “as a pioneer of 
| newand far-sighted conceptions of world-policy, his record is scanty ; 
but he has had few equals in the cautious and patient manage- 
ment of complicated problems, and in that elaborate provision 
against remote risks which is the se2ret of unsought triumphs.” 
The opinion of the writer is summed up in the following words :— 
“Lord Salisbury has steered the Empire safely through dangers 
of the utmost gravity; he has maintained peace among and with a 
host of ebullient nations, and still has shielded British interests 
and added magnificently to the dominions of the Crown; he has 
vastly enhanced the national prestige and has opened a new era 
for Anglo-Saxon solidarity.” We recommend a curious and 
careful history of “The Roman Index” to the attention of all 
those interested in the discipline of the Roman Church. “If,” says 
the writer, “every great name which it [the Index] contains, from 
Machiavelli to Renan, were blotted out, modern literature would 
not only be impoverished, it would become unintelligible. We 
could neither describe nor comprehend the movement of thought 
during three centuries which have been rich in achievement, original 
and unwearied in their effort to resolve the enigmas of natureand of 
history.” “Giordano Bruno in England” contains a most enter- 
taining account of the great Italian’s stay in this country, culled 
from his own writings. Bruno’s journey across London after dark on 
his way to dine with Lord Brooke gives a vivid and humorous 
picture of the streets of the city as they appeared to a foreigner 
in 1584. “The Elizabethan Lyric” is a charming article, though 
the beauty of the verses cited by the Reviewer detracts attention 
from the excellence of the criticisms by which they are divided. 
“Welsh Romance and Folklore” will interest lovers of Celtic 
literature, and we congratulate the writer on his very illuminating 
criticism of the literary method of Geoffrey of Monmouth. 
Besides those we have mentioned there is an article of serious 
interest on “ Modern Pessimism,” and one of a lighter nature on 
“The Novel of Misery,” which novel, we are glad to find, the 
Reviewer believes to have had its day. “The recent vogue of the 
novel of misery,” he writes, “ was purely commercial in its origin, 
and, like most commercial undertakings, it was discontinued as 
soon as it was discovered that it did not pay.” 














SOME BOOKS OF THE WkiK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


reserved for review in other forms. ] 





Journey to Lhasa and Central Tibet. By Sarat Chandra 
Das, C.1.E. Edited by the Hon. W. W. Rockhill. (John 
Murray. 10s. 6d.)—We seem to return to the era of interest- 
ing travels again in this fascinating and picturesque account of a 
Baboo’s adventures in Tibet. It is not the habit of the modern 
traveller to convey his information day by day and from page to 
page; he usually boils it down into clumsy appendices. Sarat 
Chandra Das writes with the freshness of a boy the story of his 
toilsome marches and climbs, and intersperses the diurnal tale 
with copious descriptions of the manners, dress, customs of the 
Tibetans, Chinese, and the variety of traders who pass and repass 
the highways of Tibetan commerce. No figure, no incident, no 
armoury escapes his observation, and he has an extraordinary 
memory for details. The anecdotes alone of historical and seml- 
mythical persons afford a mine of entertainment and instruction. 
The ‘account of this expedition of the Baboo made in the “ eighties 
| has been published before, but not in an accessible form. It hag 
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been shortened and edited by Mr. Rockhill, and is illustrated by 
coloured diagrams of a great lamasery, a view of Lhasa, and some 
maps. The editor and the Baboo differ occasionally, we see, as to 
details and spelling. The general reader, whether interested in 
Tibet or not, will find himself attracted by the happy touches of 
description and of humour in these travels. The Baboo paid only 
the briefest of visits to Lhasa, but his life at the lamasery of 
Tashilhimpo, whither the Prime Minister of the Tashi Lama had 
invited him, is full of colour, with details of audiences, ceremonial 
routine, anecdotes, and remarks on Chinese and kindred customs. 
'he Baboo’s method may be unscientific; so was Boswell’s, and 
we prefer this method for reading. 


The Little Green Got. By Caroline Atwater Mason. (Fleming 
H. Revell. 2s. 6d. net.)— The Rev. Titus Fletcher comes 
back to the United States after labouring for many years in 
India as a missionary, and finds himself confronted by a foolish 
eraze for the very idolatries which he has been labouring to over- 
throw. He has brought with him an image of Vishnu wherewith, 
along with other similar things, to illustrate his lectures; and he 
hears another lecturer read esoteric meanings into the Vishnu 
fables. Christ, he is told, is but one of the deities of a philo- 
sophical pantheon. And all this becomes the more intolerable to 
him because it is countenanced by an old College friend, presiding 
over a fashionable church, who extends to hima kindly hospitality. 
The book is a powerful indictment of a very silly practice. It is 
right to trace the truth that underlies other beliefs, but for a 
Christian to speak smooth things cf the abominations which have 
acereted to them in popular belief and practice is quite another 
matter. Possibly it might be as well to leave such follies alone, 
Here, at least, they are of the very smallest importance. 


Piain Facts as to the Trusts and the Tarif. By George L., 
Bellen. (Macmillan and Co. 6s. 6d. net.)—This book deals with 
American affairs, but it is not difficult to make an application to 
questions which, we are discussing here. These two things, 
Trusts and tariffs, are closely connected. Trusts do not 
flourish where there is Free-trade. They have been attempted 
here, and to an extent of which few are aware, but they have not 
had any great success. “The absence of a protective tariff,” says 
Mr. Bollen, “places the British consumer in a very different 


position from that of his American cousin in exposure to trust | 


rapacity. The British trust can only raise the price of its com- 
modity up to the lowest price abroad, with the addition of the 
small aggregate of freight, &c.” But it is well to be con- 
yersant with the results of the system where it is worked 
uuder more advantageous circumstances. Protection is not by 
any means dead,—scotched, but not killed. It has not a few 
advocates among political economists. “ Ought not these experts to 
know ?” weare asked. Possibly Mr. Bollen may supply us with an 
answer. Protection, he thinks, might be worked with advantage 
by a perfectly wise and benevolent despot. The theorist is 
tempted to discuss economical problems without taking into 
account the disturbing forces of human nature. On the whcle, 
the British reader will get not only instruction but a certain 
feeling of satisfaction from this volume. We use the telegraph 
nearly twice as much as it is used in America, our rates being 
much lower. Of course, the vast distances in the States com- 
plicate the question. Then our percentage of travellers to popu- 
lation is high. It is more than 25 per cent., while in the States it 
is not 7 (season-ticket travel is not reckoned). Ourrates, however, 
are higher; exactly equal to those of Spain, and higher than those 
of any other country in the world, except Turkey. The vast ex- 
penditure for construction is the cause. In speed we are beaten. 
In fact, we ran faster trains more than haif a century ago than 
wedo now. ‘The old run on the Great Western to Didcot is not 
equalled in these days, but we doubt whether it was as much as 
sixty-eight miles per hour. On p. 436 we find an interesting 
paragraph, “Our Own Guns Turned Against Us.” “All our 
immense sales of machinery and materials have improved their 
[the foreigners’] capital, and in future competition will be our 
own guns turned against us. Toa large extent, when the rush 
is over, they will prefer their own makes.” 


The Cathedrals of Great Britain. 
(J. M. Dent and Co. 


By P. H. Ditchfield, M.A, 


ciently indicates its subject. It may be mentioned, however, that 
the word “Cathedral” is not used in its strict sense, as a church 
where a Bishop has a cathedra. This extension includes West- 
minster Abbey and Beverley in England, and Glasgow, Brechin, 
Aberdeen, Dunblane, Dunkeld, St. Andrews, and St. Giles, Edin- 
burgh. These, however, are hastily and briefly noticed; nor have 
they any illustrations. 


Possibly it may be intended to let us 





7s. 6d. net.)—The title of this book suffi- | 






have something about them in another volume. The book is well 
and copiously illustrated by Mr. Herbert Railton, Mr. J. A. 
Symington, and others, who seem to have worked together 
most successfully. Few tours are more interesting than one to 
the Cathedrals, a certain region being taken year by year. For 
such a journey this volume would be an excellent companion. 


Res Relictae. Edited by Shaw Maclaren. (G. Allen. 3s. 6d. net.) 
—We wonder whether “the lad Cunningham,” victim of a chill 
caught in fishing a Highland loch, is a creature of Mr. Maclaren’s 
imagination. Editor and edited have a certain resemblance of 
style. Here is Mr. Maclaren’s (speaking, it will be understood, of 
John Cunningham) : “ He unpacks his mind ina fashion so tousled 
as I fear would make the modern prim housemaids of literary 
style blench.” “Tousled” and “prim” are right enough, even 
felicitous, in speaking of housemaids, but to unpack the mind in a 
Se And now let us hear John Cunningham. 





tousied fashion”! 
“There is little reason to suppose that infinite ultimate truth of 
any kind could be held in the pinfold of the human brain, or 
squashed collapsible sufficient for that bony box of mucous 
squelch.” Whether the two be one or no, there is something in the 
| book. We may quote Mr. Maclaren’s own words: “That there 
| are three powers which may be employed to obtain truth, the 
faculty of sense, the rational faculty, and the ethical faculty,” 
—that these three work in different ways, and that each has its 
proper use, and none has “a monopoly in veracity.” The dis- 
tinguishing thing here is the assertion of the “ethical faculty,” 
and this is valuable. 


By Frederick M. Rossiter, M.D.., 
(Fleming H. Revell. 3s. 6d- 


The Story of a Living Temple. 
and Mary Henry Rossiter, A.M. 
net.)—This is a description in popular and picturesque lan- 
| guage of the human body. If it could be so edited as to get quit of 
| what we cannot help regarding as mischievous errors, it might 
| well be useful. The authors are vegetarians; they denounce tea 
and coffee, and of course tobacco and alcohol,—this denunciation 
being made with an irritating cocksureness. Putting these things 
aside, there is much that is instructive in the volume. 





The Views of an Angry Man. Faithfully Reported by G. S. 
Street. (A. H. Bullen. 1s.)—The “Angry Man,” who, we are 
told by his prophetes, is serving a term of imprisonment for an 
assault upon an optimist—this is the most humorous thing in the 
book—delivers himself of his opinions in a way which most of us 
will recognise ; will, in fact, see what at times they have themselves 
abused. Possibly the joke is worn a little threadbare before we 
get to the end of the book.. We know too well what he is going to- 
Nevertheless it is a joke, and should be welcomed as such. 


say. 


New Epirions.—In the “Scott Library” (Walter Scott Pub- 
lishing Company, 1s. 6d.) we have University Sketches, by John Henry 
Cardinal Newman, with Introduction by George Sampson. The 
“ Advertisement,” dated almost exactly forty-six years ago, tells 
us that these papers were reprinted from the Catholic University 
Gazette. That they are well deserving of study need hardly be 
said. Perhaps it may be as well to add that they are by no 
means obsolete. Many of the questions which they touch are 
still alive, and even may be said to burn. Mr. Sampson’s intro- 
duction will be found informing, though we are very far from 
accepting all the opinions which it enunciates. It is curious to 
see the author disclaiming the intention to be controversial—“ a, 
preface like this is no..place for such high adventures ”—and 
yet telling us that Newman in two of the essays “simply 
devastates the position of the English Church claiming to- 
be at once a divinely endowed Church and a State Estab- 
lishment.” If this is not controversial, what is? Perhaps Mr. 
Sampson’s idea of being non-controversial is to affirm, not to- 
argue. After all, the “Free Church in a Free State” never 
was and never can be. It is claimed for Papal Conclaves 
that they are directly inspired by the Holy Ghost, yet the 
Great Powers were allowed a veto. This was to say, the- 
Almighty “inspires the.choice, but it must not be Cardinal 
or Cardinal ——.’—In the “ Biographical Edition of the- 
Works of Charles Dickens” (Chapman and Hall, 3s. 6d. per vol.) 
we have Oliver Twist and The Life and Adventures of Nicholas 
Nickleby, being: Vols. III. and IV. of the series of eightecn in 
which the edition is to be completed. The circumstances of both 
publications are related: inthe “Biographical Introductions.” 
The money return for.;Oliver Twist is not stated; but it was 
worth! -Dickens’s while to pay £2,250 for the copyright and. 
stock; for: Nicholas Nickleby. he received £3,000, the copy- 
right to revert to’ him after five years——In the “Corona- 
tion: Series’. (A. .Treherne ..and Co.) we have Westward. Ho! 








by Charles Kingsley (2s. and 1s. 6d. net, in Jeathes ent 
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The leather-bound volume is a special 
marvel of cheapness. One wonders what it would cost to have a 
single copy bound in this style. In the “Caxton Series” 
(Illustrated Reprints of Famous Classics), Rosalynde, by Thomas 
Lodge (George Newnes, 3s. 6d. net).——Chemistry of the Farm. By 
R. Warrington, M.A. (Vinton and Co. 2s. 6d.)—A fourth revision 
and fifteenth edition, the first in a series of “ Morton’s Handbooks 
ue Cassell and Co. are bringing out in 
periodical parts (6d. net) their Illustrated History of the Boer War. 
It is to be completed in thirty parts. How to Forma Library. 
By H. B. Wheatley. (Elliot Stock. 1s. 6d. net.) 


cloth respectively). 




















PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—_—_>—__- 











Vos (G. H.), Easily Grown Hardy Perennials, cr 8vo ...... Collingrid: ( 
Warden (G.), Set to Partners, Cr SVO ............secsscessseceesee rt Digby ry Ae ; ; 
Warden (G.) & Gorst (H. E.), Noor a vince weer. i (Greening) 69 
Welton (W.58.), Practical Gold-Mining, 8vo.. ..(W. R. Russell) 15 0 
Whyte (A.), Our Lord’s pest WOE EO: <cinccnesconsestecsekersccbasdens (Oliphant) 36 
Yule Book, I., imp 8vo.. ee nk an .-..(Simpkin) 26 








“LIBERTY” TAPESTRIES 


EXCEL IN BEAUTY AND 
DURABILITY AND ARE LESS 
COSTLY THAN ANY OTHER 
MARE. «és 


PATTERNS FORWARDED POST-FREE. 
LIBERTY and CO., REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


O S L CE R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 








Adams (M.), Confessions of a Wife, cr Svo.. ..(Richards) 60 
Anderson (J. R.), An Actor’s Life, cr 8vo .. .(W. Scott) 5/0 
Antrobus (C. L. . The Wine of Finvarra, cr 8vo . (Chatto & W: iaeess 6/0 
Barry (W.), The Papal Monarciiy, 590- 1303, OD ccivicitcssestnmecouiid (Unwin) 50 
Bathurst (L. J.), Notes on the Chase of the Wild Red Deer in Devon and 
Somerset, 4to .. .(Lawrence & Bullen) net 21/0 
Bennett (Mrs. Ss. , The Ellinghams, ‘and other Stories, er8vo (A. Heywood) 3/6 
Berkeley (G. F. H.), The Campaign of Adowa and the Rise of Menelik, 8vo 
(Constable) net 7/6 
Binks (B.), A Tatly’s Honour, Cr BVO .....vccscovescssseosseuscovsesenscosonsesaes (Unwin) 6,0 
Blumfield (J. ). gap mney me UD. caiskacinsssennccantineitineansaalh (Baitlicre) net 26 





Botsford (G , An Ancient History for Beginners, cr 8vo ...{Macmillan) 7 
Bottomley (G.), ine Crier by Night: a Play, 4to ......... (U nicorn Press) net 2 
Broadbent (H.), oe Dew-Babies, cr 8VO .......0000 
Brookfield (C. H. E.), Random Reminisce 
Broughton (Rhoda), Lavi er 8vo. 


SSSoas 








.(Hutchinson) 6; 
(E. Arnold) net 14/ 
(Macmillan) 6; 





100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, wc. 
SCHWEITZER’S 











l, 

Butler (F. H.), Quae Scripsi : a Book (Sands) 5, 
Cameron (Mrs. L.), 7 sama DERODOSE, CLDVO: ...sscsscnssscenenassssceal (Long) 6/0 
Carpenter (J. E.), Composition of the Hexateuch, 8vo ...... (Longmans) net 18/0 
Chapin (H. D.), Theory and Practice of Infant F at 8vo (Bailliére) net 10/6 
Clement of Alexandria, Miscelianies, Book VIL., Svo.........(Macmillan) net 15/0 
Cobban (J. B1.), The Last Alive, Cr 8V0_........ccccccccsccceccsccsosssencee (Richards) 6/0 
a uhoun (E.), Two on their Travels, 8vo ... .(Heinemann) net 10/6 

e (W. B.), The Canon's Daughter, er 8vo.. (Sonnenschein) 6/0 









Crosland (T. W. H.), Outlook Oiles, cr Sv0 .............0000- (Unicorn Press) net 2/6 
Cruttwell (M.), Luca and Andrea Della Robbia and their Successors, 
I  scccieccoduekssics oéusessavind scxenusdoexsdcusatessjpssooepneatecehiceesexeestowe ed (Dent) net 25/0 


Seeinatens (A.), The French in Tonkin, er 8vo.. ..(S. Low) net 5/0 






Dale (D. ), The Daughters of Job, cr 8VO .......ss000008 ...(Everett 6/0 
Del Val (R. M.), The Truth of Papal Claims, er 8vo.. (Sands) 3/6 
Denney (J.), The Death of Christ, cr8v0 ............06 (Hodder & Stoughton 6/0 


Dickson (M. S.), From the Old World to the New, cr 8vo ...... (Macmillan) 3/6 
Diplock (B. J.), New System of Heavy Goods Transport on Common 
a car aed oue sbenme sunnneneinaeeniiaenmelbaneetill (Longmans) net 6/6 
Dobson (Austin), William Hogarth, folio.........c.sseceeserees (Heinemann) net 105/0 
oo (J.) and Upton (C. B.), ‘Life and Letters of — Martineau, 
2 vols. 8vo. - (Nisbet) net 30/0 
er & Stoughton) 6/0 
..(Jarrold) 6/0 














Dudeney (Mrs. , Robin Brilliant, ¢ 
Dunbar (P. L.), The Jest of Fate, er 8vo 








COCOATINA 
Guaranteed an Absolutely Pure Soluble Cocca, 


The Lancet says :—“This is genuine cocoa, contains no sugar, 
starch, or other adulteration. It is very soluble. An excellent 
article.” 








| STRAINED VISION 

g, indicated by Headaches, Neuralgic Pains, 

H EADACH ES! a| and Nervous Depression, should receive im- 

| mediate and skilful atfention, otherwise great 

mischief may be caused to the eyes which 

cannot afterwards be remedied. For full par- 

IMPERFECT ticulars as to the Care and Preservation of 
the Eyessee OUR EYES, 

’ | by Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.AS..F.R.MS, 

Vi SION H | 70Mllustrations. Post-free, One Shilling, 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C. 
| Consultations free of charge. 


























Fifty-two Stories of the Brave and True for Boys, cr 8vo ......(Hutchinson) 5/0 
Fifty-two Stories of the Brave and True for Girls, cr 8vo...... (Hutchinson) 5/0 
Fifty-two Stories of the Brave and True for the Little Ones...(Hutchinson 5/0 
Fillingham (R. C.), King David: a Tragedy, cr 8vo .......... E. Stock) 2/6 
Flurscheim (M.), Clue to the Economic Laby rinth, 8vo ‘(Son n) 7/6 
Fre HL)” by G. H. E., 4to.. oe ..(Richards) 3/6 
H.), Arthur Wi ing Pinero: a ‘Study; : “cr 8v0.. (Greening) 3/6 

rh (E. E.), Gabriel Garth, Chartist, cr 8vo ..... -(S.S.U.) 5/0 
Gubbins (N.), Dead Certainties, cr 8vo .. ..(Long) 3/6 
Hannan (C.), The Coachman with the Yi ellow Lace, ¢ cr 8vo 0 (Digby. & Coun 6/0 
Hardy (I. D.), In the Springtime of Love, cr 8vo. ..(Pearson) 6/0 
Haverfcid (i L.), Badmanstow, cr 8vo wee (G. Allen) 6/0 
Heath (D.), The Free Church Mov ement in ‘England, ‘cr 8v0 .. (Stockwell) 2/6 
Hinkson (H. A.), Silk and Steel, er 8vo . «(Chi atto & hoe 6/0 
Hollander (B.), Scientific Phrenology, er8vo .... sseeseeeeee(ichards) 6/0 
Hopkins (S. A.), The Care of the Teeth, cr 8v0 ..... "(Heinemann) 3/6 
Hornibrook (J. L.), The Parting of the Ways, cr 8VO ............66 (Partridge) 3/6 
Howard (F.), Mother Earth: a Sentimental wna er 8vo...(Heinemann) 6/0 
Hussey (E.), Dulcinea, cr 8vo . old) 6/0 


(Black) net 20/0 





Kelly (R. T.), Egypt Painted and Des 
Kennard (Mrs. E.), The Motor Maniac, er 8vo .., : a 6/0 
Ker (D.), Torn from its Foundations, cr 8vo ....... «+ (SS.U.) 3/6 
Kirkman (M. M.), The Romance of Gilbert Holmes, ‘cr 8v0..e (Simpkin 6/0 
Letters of an Actress, cr 8vo.. omen ld) 6 

Lounsbury (T. R.), Shakespeare and ‘Voltaire, “cr "v0. Sraweis 
McCarthy (J.), The Reign of Queen Anne, 2 vols. 8vo ... “(Chatto & Windus) 24/0 
Maclagan (R. C.), The Evil Eye in the Western Highlands, 8vo (Nutt) net 7/6 
Macleod Pts The Shakespeare Story Book, 8vo ......... (Gardner & Darton) 6/0 
Mahan (A. T.), Retrospect and Prospect, cr 8vo .. ..(Low) net 8/6 
Mallet (B. ), Mallet Du Pan and the French Rev olution, 8vo( Longmans) net 12/6 
Mallock (W.H.), Religion as a Credible Doctrine, Svo ...(Chapman & Hall) 12/0 

Masterman (C. M.), Yer Book of Foolyshe Fancies, AD ce (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Mathieson (W. L.), Politics and Religion, 2 vols. 8vo ...... (MacLehose) net 21 /0 
Maudsley (H.), Life in Mind and Conduct, 8vo... ..(Macmillan) net 10/6 
Maxwell (Sir H.), George Romney, cr 80... ..(W. Scott) net 3/6 
Merejkowskij(D.), Tolstoi as Man and Artist, ¢ “cr 8v0 cea hae net 6/0 












Meyrick (F.), Sunday Observance, Cr 8VO .....c0crcsecssserseesssseeees (Skeffington) 3/6 
Miller (J. R.), The Upper Currents, cr 8vo.. fodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Murray (C.), Coral: a Sea Waif, cr 8vo.. .. (Partridge) 2/6 


Mylne (R. 8.), The True Ground of Faith, 
Newbolt (H.), The Sailing of the Long-Ships, aa oth 





(J. Murray) net 2/6 
Old English Songs and Dances, decorated by W. G. Robertson, folio 
sai net 42/0 


Pardoe (Julia), Historical Works, 6 vols. 8vo .. Te 60/0 








Pinero (A. W.), Iris : a Drama in Five Acts, cr 8v0 2/6 

Popham (F.), the Housewives of Edenrise, cr 8vo... ( mn) 6/0 
Praise of the Dog: an Anthology, 12mo.. enone (Richards) 5/0 
ae (F.), The Plague of the Heart, cr BVO... Ward & Lock) 6/0 





ae . M. ), The Education of Christ, cr 8v0 .. to: 2/6 
Hscoe (E. S.), Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, Prime ceiaions 1710-1714, 
Methuen) 7/6 


a. (M. x “and Somerville (E: Ee. x ‘Kk Patrick’s ‘Day ‘Hunt, 4to.. -(Constable) 6/0 


BY SPECIAL /DENT’S WATCHES & CLOCKS 


APPOINTMENT | All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT & CO.'S 
| Manufacture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
TO THE KING.  yEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE free on 
| application. 
E. DENT and CO, Ltd, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 


61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange,E.C. 


DENT 


TRADE-MARE. 





There is more beef concentrated 


in a pound of 


LEMCO 


than in a pound of any other 


food in the world. 


LEMCO is the original and only genuine 
LIEBIG COMPANY’S' EXTRACT. 





Saintsbury (G.), connate! of Criticism and wnat’ Taste in Europe, 

Vol. IL., 8vo.. sa ..(W. Blackwood) net 20/0 
Search after Truth (The), by Philalethes, 870. (Cha man & Hail) net 7/6 
Sergeant (A.), A Soul Apart, cr 8vo... ..(Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Seton (C.), An Amateur Providence, cr 8v0 (E. Arnold) 6/0 
Spicer (M. H.), Toy Dogs : How to Breed & Rear Them, cr 8vo (Black) net 2/6 
Spiller (G.), The Mind of Man, 8vo .. .(Sonnenschein) 7/6 
Stephen (L.), Studies of a Biographer, “Second Series, cr Bv0.. er 12/0 
Sutton’s Vegetables and Flowers from Seeds in Tropical, Semi-Tropical, 

and Temperate Climates, S10.....0.0.00.00c00serssscosseesessoceee coe, mcm net 5/0 ! 
= (Mrs. J. G.), An Officer's Letters to his Wife —— the 

on ..(E. Stock) 6/0 


Bie Simpkin) 2/8 
ae & Hal) 60 
/ 














r 8vo.. “6 
That Game of Goif, “and some other Sketches, i “sto 
Tosti (B.), The Heart of Ruby, cr 8vo . covccoeces 
Trevelyan (W. B.), Sanday, er 8vo .. eo vevcescencoecoeeseccecee (Longmans 











BONUS YEAR, 1902. 
PAID IN CLAIMS More than £11,500,000 
ACCUMULATED FUND Exceeds £5,700, 000 


The Profitsare divided solely amongst the Assured. 
Already divided £5,400,000. The next division will 
be made as at 20th November, 1902. and all Assurances 


PROVIDENT 
NSTITUTION | cy osesenannesPotcier re lmao, com 


AL bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 


Lee B morcaL vision for old age. 
No. 48 Gracecuurce Street, Lonpox, E.C. 


NATIONAL 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANGE CO., LIM. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


EstTabitsHED 1824, 
Capital—5? Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10 Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O., Chairman, 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. James Fletcher, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. John Hampton Hale, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Fisq. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Jokn Cator, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Victor C. W. Cuvendish, Esq., M.P. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam. 
Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., | Sir Charles Rivers Wilson,G.C.M.G.,C.B. 
CSL 


AUDITOR.—C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 








Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introdue- 
tion of business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1720. 
FIRE. LIFE. SEA. ACCIDENTS. BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


Apply for further information to 
W. N. WHYMPER, Secretary. 





Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, £c.) 


BURGLARY and FIDELITY INSURANCE. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Established 1849. Claims Paid, £4,450,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 


(EsTaBLISHED 1837.) 
MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS. 


Accumulated Funds exceed £12,000,000. 
The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000. 
Over sixty per cent. of the Members who died during the 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand- 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addiction of over 50 per cent. to the Original 
Assurances, 
LonpoN: 17 Krna@ WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
West END OFFICE: 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SquaRE, EDINBURGH. 











By Appointment to his Majesty and the Royal Family, 


MILLER AND SONS, LTD., 


SPECIALISTS IN EVERY KIND OF ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING 


Electric Fittings of all kinds, including reproductions of the best Periods 
of French, Italian, and English Decorative Art. 
_ Oil Lamps, Brackets, Chandeliers, &e. The largest and best selection 
iu Loudon. Antique Oriental Jars mounted as Lamps—a Speciality. 
The Vernon Candle Lamp, invented by MILLER and SONS, a | used by 
her late Majesty. highly recommended for those who read at night. Sole Depot 
in London for the Magnificent Art Metal productions of Barbedienne of Paris. 
Mlustrated Catalogues or Special Designs on application. Estimates free. 


178-179 PICCADILLY, LONDON. Manufactory —BOYLE ST., W. 
ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, Ltd., BELFAST. 


“ Exquisite quality, most moderate in price.”»—Mrra’s JOURNAL. 














Collars—Laviss’ 3-fold... 3/6 per dozen. 

LINEN CBT BOIS ois ccsictesccccace ..4/11 per dozen. 
Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from ......... 5:11 per dozen. 

co LLARS, Cc U FF 9 Cloth, with 4-fold Linen 

Sn ea Fronts, 35/6 per half-doz. 

amples and Price Lists, also o (to measure, 

Handkerchiefs and oe en AND Ss H i RTS. 2/- extra). 


Shirts—Fiue quaiity Long 
N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with good materials for 14/- the }-doz, 








The Advantage of Hamptons’ 


New Illustrated Catalogues of Bedroom Suites, Bedsteads, and 
Bedding is that they afford to intending Purchasers the 
satisfaction of assuring themselves before calling to make their 
selections of the fact that in providing best value for money 


Hamptons’ Bedroom Suites 
remain unsurpassed, 


These books may be had post-free on application, and to any 
one who purposes placing orders for Bedroom Furniture, 
HAMPTONS’ will appreciate an invitation to make good the 
above claim by presenting examples and an estimate. 


PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.W. 


MONTE FIAN O, 
RED ITALIAN WINE. 
MORISON, POLLEXFEN, & BLAIR, 


34 LEADENHALL STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 











OCIETY ror tHe ABOLITION or VIVISECTION, 
23 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C. 


EXPERIMENTS ON MONKEYS. 
In a recent pamphlet on this subject published by the above Society, the 
writer, after recounting some of the horrors per etrated by English vivisectors 
on these unfortunate animals in past times, goes on to say :— 


“That the most infamous atrocities are practised at the present moment, 
upon these, the nearest to us in structure and intelligence of all our ‘ lesser 
brethren,’ the Medical Journals show. The number of the Journal of Pathology 
for December, 1900, contains accounts of protracted torture of these sensitive 
beings which make the blood boil and the heart sicken. The article is named 
‘Further Observations and Experiments on the Thyroid and Parathyroid’; 
and the writer speaks as coolly of cutting out nerves from the living flesh and 
of removing portions of a frame as reddy to quiver with anguish as his own, as if 
he talked of scooping out the core of an apple or depriving an orange of its pips. 
No mention is made of anesthetics throughout this fearful paper, nor could 
any such things have alleviated the sufferings of the monkeys during the days, 
weeks, and mouths of their slow martyrdom.” 

(Lo be continued next Saturday.) 

Contributions to the Society will be gratefully acknowledged by the 

SECRETARY. : 


ECTURES ON SOME PROBLEMS OF SOCIAL 
SCIENCE.—Mr. ARTHUR L. SMITH, Fellow and Tutor of Balliol 
College, Oxford, will lecture at the CAXTON HALL, WESTMINSTER, on 
Fridays, at 4.30 p.m. Oct. 3lst, State Interference. Nov. 7th, The Law of 
Population. Nov. lith, Democracy. Nov. 2ist, Taxation. Nov. 28th, Local 
Government. Dec. 5th, Ideals.—For further particulars, address Mrs. G. F. 
Hill, Hon, See. Committee on Social Education, 10 Kensington Mansions, S.W. 


HE OS OPHICOADL SO GIB EX; 
28 ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
CLASSES on THEOSOPHY will be HELD EVERY MONDAY AFTER- 
NOON at 3.30. Those interested are invited to attend, Introductory Lecture, 
NOVEMBER 10th. 


A N ITALIAN LADY, desiring home in London or Red- 

hill, would give an Hour’s Teaching or Accompanying daily in exchange 

for Board and Residence in nicefamily. Professional musician. Very excellent 

teacher. The best references would be required and given.—Apply, by letter, 
Miss B., 1 Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


A FRENCH PASTOR, Monsieur PAUL BERTHAULT, 
e and his WIFE, inhabiting a Town (Guéret, Creuse) in a healthy and 
picturesque district in the centre of France are WILLING to RECEIVE 
BOARDERS desirous of acquiring good French; private lessons.—Refer, for 
Particulars, to S. M. Grier, Esq., B.A., The College, Cheam, Surrey. 


NNSBRUCK, TYROL.—Friulein WINTER (German 
State Diploma, University of Geneva Cert.,4 years England), 3 Claudia- 
platz, RECELVES limited number YOUNG LADIES over 14. English home 
life. Languages speciality Literature, history, music, drawing, painting. 
Assistance from Professors of the University. Very desirable winter climate. 
Skating, tobogganning. The Rev. E. C. Barnes, B.D., Rector-Designate St. 
George’s, Innsbruck, or Mrs. Keymer, Wrafton House, Hatfield, Herts, will be 
happy to give any information desired. 


fF OME for ANGLO-INDIANS and OTHERS.—A FEW 
._ GIRLS and quite young BOYS are RECEIVED into a PRIVATE 
FAMILY. Home life, and education either at good day-schools or at home. 
Entire charge where parents are abroad. Vacancy after Christmas. Full 
particulars on application.—Mrs. COUNSELL, Banbury Road, Oxford. 


EECHMONT, SEVENOAKS, KENT. — The Rev. 

Cc. W. L. BODE has JUST REMOVED his Preparatory School from 

Yarlet Hall, near Stattord, to BEKCHMONT, near SEVENOAKS. Prospectus 
on application. 


\DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
4 BIRMINGHAM. 

WANTED in JANUARY a FIRST FORM MISTRESS. Experienced in 
teaching young children essential. Salary £100 to £120 (non-resident), accord- 
ing to qualifications.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS before November 11th. 


ANCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ASSISTANT-MISTRESS WANTED for JANUARY. Englishwoman, 
specialist in French, residence in France, and a fine accent essential.—Apply 
to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


EEDS GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—The COM- 
MITTEE are prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the Post of 
HKAD-MISTRESS, which will be vacant at Christmas next. Importance will 
be attached to previous experience of Secondary teaching.—Full particulars 
may be obtained, from the HON. SECRETARY, 1 Holly Bank, Headingley, 
Leeds, to whom applications, accompanied by testimonials, should be sent as 
soon as possible, and 1 no case later than November 20th. 


ONFIDENTIAL CLERK.—Debenham and Fretaay 
have a VACANCY in Secretary’s department for CONFIDENT 
LADY CLERK, shorthand writer and typist.—Apply by letter only, stating 
age, qualifications, experience, &c., an salary required, to Mr. WATT, Secree 

tary, 27 Wigmore Street, W. 
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CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Limitep. 


ANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, retined, and cultured. Every 
eare and comfort for delicate children. 
Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-field. 
Pupils prepared for the University and other examinations. A limited 
number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are awarded by competition. 
For prospectus and terms apply to the HEAD MISTRESS. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
Ke Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 
for Teachers. RECOGNISED by the BOARD of EDUCATION as a 
TRAINING COLLEGE for SECONDARY TEACHERS. Visitor—The Right 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of London. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, 
Girton College. Terms: Boarding House 60 gs. a year.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 


OVER COLLEGE. — President: The Marquis oF 

SALISBURY, K.G.—Ancient priory buildings restored as big school, 
chapel, &c. Modern boarding-houses, with separate bedroom for every boy. 
Junior School apart. New buildings (1902) include complete science labora- 
tories. Numerous Open Scholarships; also Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and 
Clergy. Successes at Woolwich and Sandhurst unbroken; also Scholarships 
won yearly at Universities. Lists on application.—Particulars from HEAD- 
MASTER or BURSAR, the College, Dover. 


HE ROYAL SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND AND 
JOURNALISM. 
For the Preparation of Ladies and Gentlemen as Private Secretaries, Short- 
hand Writers, and Journalists. 
Principal—OLIVER McEWAN. 
“The greatest living authority on sborthand.’’—Lloyd’s News. 
Address: 22 OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET. 


INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 
PORT.—SCHOOL for GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals: The 

Misses SIMON. Staff of fully qualified Mistresses and visiting Professors; 
pupils prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
arrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS. The EASTER TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, January 20th, 1903. 


ASTBOURNE.—LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART- 

FIELD SQUARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 

Miss M. E. VINTER, B.Sc. (of Girton College), Large gymnasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &c. 


EVONSHIRE.—LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH.—A 
holiday and health resort for young ladies, school girls, and junior 
achool boys. Charming Devonshire “ village-town.’’ Purest water and perfect 
sanitation. Sea and moorland. Main line G.W.R. Weekly terms.—Prospectus 
from Miss CLAMAGERAN, or ARTHUR E. JONES, Proprietor. 


RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. F. RICHARDS, M.A. 
(Balliol), First-class Classical Moderations and Final School, with many 
years’ successful experience, RECEIVES a few PUPILS to prepare for Univer- 
sity and other higher examinations, or for general education. Close individual 
attention. Seaside; very healthy.—Bishopstone Manor, Lewes. 


UITION IN FRANCE.—M. DE FELICE, ex-Professor 

of the University of France, HAS VACANCIES in his private house for 

ONE or TWO YOUNG ENGLISHMEN desirous of pursuing their studies 

abroad. Highest references in England.—Address, 50 paren St. Maur, Lille, 
France; or, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 

and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


ARROGATE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
WEST END PARK, HARROGATE, 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Oxon), 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (R.U.I.) 
Large resident staff; University inspection; good hockey field, cricket, &c.— 
Prospectus on application. 


ADAME AUBERT’S GOVERNESS and SCHOOL 
AGENCY. Est. 1880. 139 & 141 Regent Street, W. Resident, Daily, and 
Visiting GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors & Teachers, Répétitrices, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers (English and Foreign), introduced for British 
Isles and Abroad. Schools and Educational Homes recommended. 


ENT.—HOME TUITION.—Lady living with her parents 
would receive one or two pupils, from about 14 to 18 years. Individual 
attention as regards health and education; healthy situation; substantihl house 
detached) and garden; good table. Highest references from previous pupils. 
tation conveniently near.—Miss CURTEIS, Chestnut House, Tenterden, Kent. 


RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI- 
PLES.—Miss EDITH GAMBLE, assisted by Fraulein PRETZSCH, 
receives a limited number of Pupils. Languages a special feature. Music, Art, 
&c.—Apply for particulars to Miss GAMBLE, Lindengasse 2, Dresden, or to 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven St., Strand. Miss Gamble is now in England. 


A (late “ Aristotelian” Vice-President and Contri- 
ry e butor to ‘ Mind,” &c.) OFFERS to HELP LADIES or 
GENTLEMEN in ELEMENTARY or ADVANCED PHILOSOPHICAL 
READING, orally or by letter. Highest references.—Address, ‘‘M.A.,” 81 
Craven Park » Harlesden, London, N.W. 


‘eee WOMEN’S INSTITUTE, 
92 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


ROOMS MAY BE HIRED for Meetings of Committees, Societies, &c., and 
for Social Gatherings and “At Homes.” 


For terms, &c., apply to the GENERAL SECRETARY. 
hy DON SHAKESPEARE COMMEMORATION. 


* The Committee of the League formed for this object invite adherents. 
Prospectus to be obtained from the Hon, Sec., WILLIAM MARTIN, 2 Garden 
Court, Temple, E.C. 


RT.— RESIDENT VACANCY for young LADY or 
GENTLEMAN. A home, with tuition in Painting or Black and White 
by Art Master. References exchanged.—Address,—Foxhill, Moseley, B'ham. 


MEFcCHANt TAYLORS’ SCHOOL. 
NEW SCHEME FOR SCHOLARSHIPS. 







































































ENEVA EDUCATIONAL CENTRE, SWITZER. 
J LAND.—STATE SCHOOLS. — HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS : from 13 to 15 years; Introductory Course ; no fees—AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOOL: Horticulture, Kitchen Gardening, Vine Culture; 3 years’ course; 
fee for boarders, £28 a year.—UPPER COMMERCIAL SCHOOL: 3 years’ 
course; yearly fee, £83—SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, FOR THE 
BUILDING TRADES: no fees. -WATCHMAKING SCHOOL: a course from 
4 to 5 years; monthly fee from £1 to £2.—SCHOOL OF MACHINERY: 3 
years’ course; monthly fee, £1.—LECTURES ON SCIENTIFIC FARMING; 
from the Ist Nov. till the 15th March; fee for strangers, 2 frs. per lecture. 
DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTE: fee for boarders, £28 a year.—MUSIC 
SCHOOL (a private endowment): 1,100 pupils; nominal fee.—DAME 
SCHOOLS: children from 3 to 7 years; no fees.—PRIMARY SCHOOLS; 
children from 7 to 13 years; no fees. UNIVERSITY PUBLIC EVENING 
LECTURES BY EMINENT PROFESSORS FROM ALL PARTS OP 
EUROPE: free.—For further information write to the FREE INQUIRY 
OFFICE, Geneva, 3 Place des Bergues, Geneva. 


ASTBOURNE, ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS.—Hi¢+. 
class School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Principals—The Misses 
TIDMAN (ofGirton College). First-class Modern Education. Highest references, 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for BOYS, 35 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W. Conducted by Mrs, 
SUTTON. Thorough Preparation for the Public Schools. Kindergarten and 
Transition Class for children under eight, Gymnastics and drilling. Reference 
to Parents and Head-Masters. 


T H E C O L L E 
RAMSGATE. 
Founded 1809. Junior and Senior Schools. 
Prospectus and Views, address— 
The HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, Ramsgate, 

HE GRANHAMS, Gr. SHELFORD, CAMBRIDGE— 
Sandhurst, Woolwich, University, and other examinations. A limited 
number of RESIDENT PUPILS are taken to prepare for above, or for general 
education. Special attention given to Science and Modern Languages,—Address, 
W. A. DOUGLAS RUDGE, First Class Natural Sciences Tripos, Cantab., &.,, 

late Science Master, Plymouth College. 


N R. 8. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 

Educational Agency work) INTRODUCES, free of charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GOVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prompt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr, S, A. TRUMAN, of No. 6 Hollies 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE—OVERDALE SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation, Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 
PICKARD (Class, Trip.), Newnham Coll., Camb. Highest references, 


T. CATHERINE’S _ nOOL, BROXBOURNE, 


TS. 
BOYS PREPARED for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS at the Public 
Schools. Many successes. Maderate fees. Good games. Healthy neighbour- 
hood. Gravel soil.—Prospectus from Rev. H. P. WALLER, B.A. 


T. MICHAEL’S COLLEGE, near TENBURY, 
WORCS.—BOYS thoroughly Prepared for Public Schools. Most health 
situation; large playing-fields and Fives Courts; separate eubicles, Head. 
Master, Rev. W. A. RENWICK, M.A,, late Scholar of Hertford College, Oxford, 
—Apply Rev. the WARDEN. 


HOME SCHOOL, MAYFIELD, OLD SOUTHGATE, 
MIDDLESEX, 











G E, 


























Fees from One Hundred and Twenty Guineas. 
Address Miss BOYER-BROWN or Miss ANSELL. 


NIVERSI?T ¥ OF DURHAM 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
the Women’s Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
Durham. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Head-Master, Rev. T. N. HART 
SMITH, M.A. Public School for all Classes. ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPSin JULY. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions.—Prospectus, apply BURSAR. 


RE YOU WANTING SCHOOL OR HOME?—Boys, 
Girls? English, Continental ?—-Mrs. HOOPER. 13 Regent St., London,sends 
reliable information & prospectuses gratis of personallyi ted establishments 


\HE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA— 
Preparation for the Public Schools, Royal Navy, &c. Individual tuition, 
Conversational French and German. Premises include detached Sanatorium, 
Gymnasium, Fives Courts, Laboratory, Carpenter’s Shop. 7 acres of ground. Dry 
and bracing climate. Head-Master,Mr. H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A. (Oxon), 


thers VICAR OF BUXTON can strongly RECOMMEND 
a LADY'S SCHOOL for LITTLE BOYS.—Address, Miss RIDLEY, 
Elmsdale, Great Malvern, 


AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY. 


HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS in Pine and Heather District. Large modern 
house; 15 acres of land; climate recommended for delicate girls. Only about 
20 girls received.—Address, Miss S. CARR. 


CHOOL FOR BOYS PHYSICALLY UNFIT for 
ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. Numbers limited, so that each boy may 
have individual attention. Situated in a healthy district on chalk soil, and 
within easy reach of London, Head-master has had large experience and 
success with boys of this class. Resident trained nurses, Highly qualified 
and experienced doctor on the staff. Cricket, football, and tennis grounds. 
Testimonials and references from the heads of public schools, parents of pupils 
(past and present), and the medical profession.—Address, “T.,”’ care 0 
Scholastic, Clerical, and Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven St., Strand, W.C. 
ryxO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT- PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars, Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
td., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, Telegraphic Address, 
“Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 


ULWICH COLLEGE PREPARATORY SCHOOL.— 












































FIVE ENTR4§NCE SCHOLARSHIPS, covering the School fees, will be 
COMPETED FU% on DECEMBER Ist, 2nd, aul 3rd next. 
For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, Charterhouse Square, E.C. 


For boys between 7 and 13 years of age. - Prospectus, &c., of the 
Rev. J. H. MALLINSON, M.A., Hiilsboro’, West Dulwich, 
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-S Se ete ee 8S C H O Ol, 
TADWORTH, SURREY. 


TWENTY GIRLS RECEIVED. 
Charming country, bracing climate, within twenty miles of London. 
Staff of University and Foreign Mistresses. 
Sound intellectual and physical training, combined with the advantages of 
a cultured and refined home. ; 





PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES. 
SCHOOL REOPENED SEPTEMBER 24ru, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 3rd to 

5th for Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for 

MY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with no Extra Fee. Large wing 

recently added. Excellent health record. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13),—Head- 
Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


BOULEVARD RASPAIL, PARIS 14ue.— 
Mademoiselle WOLFF, sous la direction de Miss JOURDAIN, 
RECOIT DES JEUNES FILLES désireuses de se perfectionner dans |’¢tude 
jale de la langue frangaise. Les lecons de franvyais, aussi bien que les 
Jecons d’allemand, ou autre langue étrangére, sont données a la maison; les 
jeunes filles suivent les cours d’histoire et de littérature 4 la Sorbonne.—Pour 
tous les renseignements s’adresser i’ Miss JOURDAIN, Corran, Watford, Herts. 
Références :—Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, M. le professeur Ménégoz, F. Storr, 
Esq., the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Wordsworth. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SEELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 
of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


MS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 

















High School, Blackburn, has thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim isto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey,&c. University Examination & Inspection. 


i OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE., 


Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 


The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea. 
Boarders only received. Prospectuses on application. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 








. SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 


25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1902. 
—An Aid to Parents in the Selection of Schools. Particulars and 
Views of the Best Boys’ and Girls’ Schools. 720 pages, red cloth, post-free, 
ls. 64.—J. and J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. If statement of 
requirements be given, a selection of Prospectuses of good class schools will be 
sent free of charge. 


HE PRIORY, NESTON, CHESHIRE.—Head-Master, 
Rev. GEORGE McNEILE, M.A., late the Chaplain of School Training 
Ships H.M.S. ‘Conway.’ Preparatory Schoo! for Boys over 8 years of age. 
Excellent situation, healthy locality; standing in its own grounds, with large 
field attached. Reference is very kindly permitted to the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, the Lord Bishop of Durham, and others. 


PSLEY HOUSE, TORQUAY.—HIGH SCHOOL for 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN only. Lady Principal — Mrs. C. 
WYNDHAM RUBINSON. Music—Mr. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. Large 
staff of Resident and Visiting Teachers. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, out- 
door games. Scholarships. Many distinctions in University Examinations, 
including first in French in all England in Junior Cambridge. Health record 
exceptional. Entire charge of children whose parents are abroad. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music 
Pianoforte. Singing, Organ, Violin and Violoncello), Sketching, Art Classes, 
rman. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Skilled in- 
struction in French Cookery if desired. Direct service twice daily with 
England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


RANCE, CHATEAUROUX (INDRE).—PEN- 
SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages. Les Directrices: Miss 
SUGARS and Mile. J. TURMEAU. Highest refs.—Prospectuses on application. 
ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 
climate. Large grounds. Physical training. Exceptional advantages 

for Study of Languages and Music. English refs.—Prospectus, Mlles. HEISS, 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 

RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMENtoCOMPLETEtheir 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann.; Term commences with entranceof 
Pupil; Personal Refs. Prospectus onapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 



































ASTBOURNE.—BERESFORD HOUSE SCHOOL. 
Head-Mistresses—Miss LUCAS and Miss SPEAKMAN 
(formerly Mistresses in the Schools of the G. P. D. S. Co.) 

The house is situated within ten minutes of the Sea and the Downs, and has 
& fine open garden attached, with a walled-in playing-tield for tennis, hockey, 
&e., within five minutes’ walk. The premises are certified by the Corporation 
Sanitary Authority. Preparation for Examinations. Inclusive fees from 80 
guineass AUTUMN TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER I8th. 


ONN-AM-RHEIN, GERMANY.—High-class Education 
for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Every facility for acquiring 
Modern Languages, Music, Singing, and other accomplishments. Leading 
fessors attend. University Lectures. House well situated, every arrauge- 
ment made for the comfort and health of the students.—Frau BREDAN- 
KLEBER, Haus Friedheim, Bonu-am-Rhein; Mr. EVAN SPICER. Belair, 
Dulwich, and 50 Upper Thames Street, London, will be glad to answer any 
letters from parents. 


ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM is a 
reasonable Faith in a God who Loves all Mankind without credulity or 
superstition, and based on Facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent 
ree and post-free on application to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL 
SISSION, THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where 
ERVICES ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at ll and 7, 














4 SIXTY DAY WEST INDIAN CRUISE, on 
te 4 8.8. ‘ Argonant,’ tonnage 3,273, horse-power 4,000, organised by Dr. 
LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE, leaving Cardiff November 27th. 


£2 PALESTINE and EGYPT CRUISE, including 
oO 2nd class return ticket London, Calais, Marseilles, and 26 days’ 
Cruise. 

WORLD'S TOUR, accompanied by Mr. F. H. Lowe for his Third Annual 
Round the World Tour. 

Full particulars of foregoing from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W.; 47 St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C.; 8 Charing Cross Buildings, 
Northumberland Avenue; and 32 Piccadilly Circus, W. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


MNYPE-WRITING UNDERTAKEN. 
MSS. AND LITERARY WORK PREFERRED. ; 
10d. per 1,000 Words. 


Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


J gettin peter serng COCKROACHES. — A safe and 

guaranteed remedy is UNION COCKROACH PASTE, founded on the ex- 
perience of Mr. E. Howarth, F.Z.S., Shetfield Museums, who cleared cockroach 
plague from Sheffield Workhouse. Completely exterminates them. Tins 1/3, 
2/3, 4/6, post-free.—-HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. 


OOKS WANTED £5 EACH WORK OFFERED. 
All have Coloured Illustrations—Ackermann’s Microscosm, 8 vols., 1808; 
Ackermann’s Repository, 40 vols., 1809-1828; Alken’s National Sports. 1825; 
Life of a Race Horse, 1848; Analysis Hunting Field. 1846; Life of John Mytton, 
1835 ; Life of a Sportsman, 1842; Excursion to Brightelmstone, 1790; Confes- 
sions of an Oxonian, 3 vols., 1826; Ireland’s Life of Napoleon, 4 vols., 1823-28; 
Annals of Gallantry, 3 vols., 1814; Comforts of Bath, 1798 ; Loyal Volunteers of 
London, 1799; Miseries of Human Life, 50 Coloured Plates, 1808; Sentimental 
Journ2y, 12 Coloured Plates; Jorrock’s Jaunts and Jollities, 1843; Thornton’s 
Don Juan, 2 vols., 1821; The English Spy, 2 vols., 1825-26 ; Woodward's Eccen- 
tric Excursions, 1796; Alken’s Specimens of Riding near London, 1823; Acker- 
mann’s Public Schools, 1816. Please report all books published by Ackermann. 
All Sporting Books with Coloured Plates. Any books with Coloured Plates b: 
Alken, Cruikshank, Leech, Phiz, Rowlandson, &c., to BAKER'S GREA 
BOOKSHOP, 14-16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. Each Work OFrreRED.—Shelley, 
4vols., 1839; Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vols., 1883 ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; 
Tennyson’s In Memoriam, first edition, 1850; George Meredith's Poems, 1851; 
Hewlett’s Earthwork out of Tuscany, 1895; Henley’s Montaigne, 3 vols., 1892; 
Apullius, 1893, Tudor Translations; Borrow’s Word-Book of the Romany, 1874; 
Symonds's Italian Lit., 2 vols., 1881; Symourds’s Essays, 2 vols., 1890; Cook’s 
Foxhunting, 1826; Hissey’s Drive through England, 1885; Shirley's Deer Parks, 
1867 ; Collyn’s Wild Red Deer, 1862; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s 
Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jackson’s French Court, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse’s 
Richard III., 1862; Warwickshire Hunt, 1837; Stevenson’s New Arabian Nights, 
2 vols., first edition, 1882; Singer’s Shakespeare, 10 vols., 1826; Lorna Doone, 
3 vols., 1869; Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; Poems, Chiefly Lyrical, 1830; Poems by 
Two Brothers, 1827. 100,000 Books for SALE and WANTED. By far the 
largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. State wants.—BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 14 and 16 JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


OOKS SPECIALLY WANTED.—AIl Books by Mere- 

dith, Browning, Fitzgerald, Hardy, Stevenson, Freer, Pater, Hissey, Bur- 

ton, Freeman, Shelley, Lecky, Pardoe, Swinburne, Gardiner, Rawlinson, Wilde, 

&c. Sporting and Alpine Books, &v. Rare books supplied. State wants. Before 
buying or selling write to HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM, 


OOKS WANTED. High Prices Paid.—Lorna Doone, 

1869; Jesse's Richard III., 1862; Rape of the Lock. 1714; Pater’s Marius, 

Ist edit., 1885; Handley Cross, 1854; Nimrod, Life of a Sportsman, 1842; 

Alken’s Popular Songs, 1822. Catalogues free—HOLLAND BOOK COM- 
PANY, 35 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 


Go OC £E BA A I N §& 

Ready in a few days, H. J. GLAISHER’S ANNUAL COMPLETE 

CATALOGUE of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS in all Branches of Litera- 

ture. Greatly reduced in price, and in spotless condition, post-free.—H. J. 

GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 WIGMORE STREET, W. 
JUST ISSUED. 

EW CATALOGUE or CHOICE anp RARE BOOKS, 

including Dove’s, Kelmscott, Nale, Elston, Essex, and Roycroft Press 

Books, First Editions, &., post-free—S. C. BROWN, LANGHAM, and CO., 
Limited, 47 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 



































NEW LIBRARY EDITION.—4 handsome demy 8vo vols., 42s. 


Also Edition de Luze of 100 copies printed on Hand-made paper, bound in 
vellum, £4 4s, 


MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS AND LETTERS. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 


Edited by W. C. HAZLITT. Formed from a Collation of Foreign Quotations, 
with a Fresh English Rendering and a careful Revision of the Text through- 
out, Portraits, aud other Illustrations. The Account of the Essayist has 
been amplified, and instead of the Sixteen Letters given in 1877 there are 
now Thirty-five. Prospectus on application. 


London: REEVES and TURNER, 83 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £45,000,000. 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


4 PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


Milk Food No.1. Milk Food No. 2. Malted Food No. 3 


From birth to 3 months. From 8 to 6 months. From 6 months and upwards, 











Pamphlet on Infant Feeding FREE. 





Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, ‘London, E.G 
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DO ALL YOUR WRITING WITH A 


SWAN 


FOUNTAIN 


Have it Handy in your pocket, in order to make 
Signatures comfortably. 


Prices, 10/6, 16/6, 25/-, up to £20, 


post-free. 


It’s better to spend half-a-guinea well than half-a-crown on an 


experiment. 


Make the “SWAN” your Right-Hand Man. 
IT IS GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 
A GOOD BARGAIN is when you get your money’s worth 





and more. 


You gett a SPLENDID BARGAIN in the 


SWAN 


FOUNTAIN 


TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free on application. 
You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting when ordering 


MABIE, TODD, & 


98 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
3 Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
Brentano’s, 37 Avenue de Il’Opera, PARIS. 


Just published. ] 


PEN 


Just published.] 


Just publisked.] 


Children Love. 
price 4s. 


PEN 


Just published] 


BARD, 


Crown 





——. 


FROM 


JAMES CLARKE & C0.'S NEW LIST. 





FLOWER-O’-T HE-CORN. 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 


Large Crown 8vo, 464 pages, gilt top, price 6s. 


“Strongly imagined. Movement sturdy. Grips the reader from the begin. 
ning to the end.’’—Gazelte and Chronicle. 


THE LOUIS WAIN 


NURSERY BOOK. 


A Splendid Book for Children. 


Price 1s. 


‘Tt contains a great deal of Mr. Wain’s best work, with catchy rhymes, long 
and short stories.”—A Merry Mizture. 

‘There are hours of funinit. To parents we say, buy it at once, and let the 
youngsters have a good laugh in the dark evenings which are now with us.” 


—Methodist Times, 


THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL 


FOR 1903. 


The Ideal Book for the Nursery. 
Filled with Funny Pictures, Splendid Stories, Rhymes that 


A Good Big Book. Handsomely bound, 


THE ROSEBUD is often called the“ NURSERY ‘ PUNCH)" 





PREACHING TO THE TIMES. 


By Canon HENSLEY HENSON. 


8vo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 and 14 Fleet Street, London, E.C, 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 





THE AUTHOR’S' HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that THe LRaDENHALL 
Press Ltp. canuot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. hy fire or otherwise, Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE STICKS. 


ESTABLISHED 15851. 
PRK IS BOK BAN KE, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCEBY LANE, LONDON. 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91 oe 
= ° 


repayable on demand. 2 








91° 
2 lo 
Tne BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
C. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 











New Series, No. 44. Price4s. October, 1902. 


A Quarterly ged of Psychology and 


ilosophy. 
Edited by Dr. G. F. STOUT, 

With the Co-operation of Dr. E. Cairn, Professor 
Warp, Professor PrinGuie-Pattison, Professor 
E, B. TitcuHener, and other Members of an 
Advisory Committee. 

Contents.—l. The Definition of Will. F. H. 
Bradley.—2. The Unity of Process in Consciousness. 
H. R. Marshall.—3. Hegel‘’a Treatment of the Cate- 
gories of Quality. J. E. McTaggart.—4. Dis- 
eussions: E. T. Dixon, On the Notion of Order. 
Toulouse, Vaschide, and Pieron, Classification of 
Psychical Phenomena for Experimental Research.— 
5. Critical Notices: J. M. Baldwin, Dictionary of 
Philosophy and Psychology, D. G. Ritchie; T. 
Royce. The World and the Tedividual (second series), 
T. E. McTaggart; B. Kidd, Principles of Western 
Civilisation, W. G. Pogson Smith; M. Meyer, Con- 
tribution to a Psychological Theory of Music, E. T. 
Dixon.—6. New Books —7. Philosophical Periodi- 
cals.—8, Note: The Mind Association, 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C.; and 7 Broad Street, Oxford. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publshers, 

Manufacturers, &c., ou application. 


Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 
Strand) payable to “ John Baker,” 











A SON OF MISCHIEF. 


By REGINALD E, SALWEY, 


Author of “The Fiuger of Scorn,” “The One 
Alternative,” &c. 

Standard.—“ Mr. Reginald E. Salwey is a good 
story teller. Iu his new book he proves again that 
he knows how to construct a plot and carry it 
through to the end.” 

Asiatic Quarterly Review.—“It is a story of deep 
human interest, and the author has proved 1n this, 
as in his previous works, that be is a wniter of 
exceptional delicacy 2nd power.” 

Court Circular.—“His strong point is characterisa- 
tion, and in this, his latest achievement, his types 
are all well observed and onginal.” 

Daily News.—‘‘ It ts well constructed, and has a 
certain agreeable flavour of literary style.” 

Crowu 8vo, handsome cloth, price 6s. 


London : DIGBY, LONG & CO., 
18 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 207 Dae. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
ottle. Ou comparison it will 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at lgher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


We regret the increased duty compels advance in 
price of 6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
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ISBISTER & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE CHILDREN OF SILENCE. By Joun CLEVELAND. 


A Romance of Quaker Life. 6s. 
“Thoroughly well written, and poems an admirable pen picture of a sect 
now almost forgotten.”—Sunday Times 


TALES BY THREE BROTHERS. 


and Mystery in All Parts of the World. 
RoBINson, and H. Perry Ropiyson. 6s, 


THE SON OF THE WOLF. Talesof the Far North. 


Jack Lonpon, Author of “‘'The God of His Fathers.” 6s. 


THE POETRY OF ROBERT BROWNING. By 


SrorrorD A. Brooxr, M.A. A Companion Work to ~ same Author's 
“Tennyson: his Art and R elation to Modern Life.” 10s. 
“The most satisfactory and stimulating criticism of the poet = published.” 
= Umes. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


JOHN WESLEY’S JOURNAL. Abridged by Percy 


LIVINGSTONE PARKER. With an Introduction by Hueu Price Hvucues, 


Stories of Adventure 
By Purt Rosrnson, E. Kay 


By 


M.A., and an Appreciation of the Journal by AuGusTINE Brrret, K.C. 
3s. 6d. net. 
“Has more interest and life than any new book that will be published this 


year. ”—Daily Mail. 
By WILLIAM 


THE COMRADES: Poems Old and New. 
Canton, Author of ‘‘ The Child’s Book of Saints,” &e. 5s. 
AND THE NEW AND IMPORTANT RELIGIOUS WORK. 


TREE MAN CALLED JESUS. By Joun P. Krxestanp. 
A New ‘‘ Ecce Homo.” sain sa work fo © popular reading. 63, 


READY NEXT WEEK. 
THE POETRY OF PLANTS. By HvucH Macmi..ay, 


D.D., LL.D., Author of “The Clock of Nature,” &e. 6s. 

A PASTEBOARD CROWN. By Ciara Morais, Author 
of “ Life on the Stage.’’ 6s. 

TRELAWNY AND HIS FRIENDS. By Houman FRez- 


rand. A Story of London and Paris. 6s, 


THE LIFE AND LOVE LETTERS OF A DWARF. 
jon dt agg Se aan Boruwlaski. Edited by H. R. Heattey. LIilus- 


AND EARLY IN NOVEMBER. 
ON THE VELDT IN THE SEVENTIES. By Lieut.- 


Gen. Sir CHARLES WaRREN, G. C. M.G., K.C.B. The first of a series of 


volumes by the same Author on “ The Beginnings of British South Africa.” 


With Illustrations and Maps, 16s. 


ISBISTER and CO., Ltd., 


15 and 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON 


have much pleasure in announcing that 
they will publish on MONDAY NEXT 


(1.) 
THE DEATH 
OF CHRIST: 


Its Place and Interpretation in the New Testament. 





By the 
Rev. Professor JAMES DENNEY, D.D. 
Price 6s. 


(2) 
THE EDUCATION 
OF CHRIST: 


Hillside Reveries. 


By 
Professor W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D. 
Price 2s. 6d. 





HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, 





London : 


‘HODDER&STOUGHTON 


have much pleasure in announcing 
that they will publish EARLY IN 
NOVEMBER 


J. M. BARRIE’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE 
LIrrTese 
WHITE 


BIRD. 
J. M. BARRIE’'S NEW NOVEL, 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON 


have pleasure in calling attention to the following 


Price 6s. 


London : 





important Works of Fiction which they have just 
published :— 


FUEL OF FIRE. 
By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. Illustrated, 63, 


**Miss Fowler at her best.”—Darty Mart. ‘Its charm lies in its freshness, 
its wholesomeness and the fact that it ‘goes.."—STanparp. ‘“‘ Fuel of Fire’ 
stands out from the ruck of every-day novels.’’—ATHENEUM. 


|MRS. WIGGS OF THE 


CABBAGE PATCH. 


By ALICE CALDWELL HeGAN. _Iliustrated, 5s. 


The book is a second ‘‘ Birds’ Christmas Carol” in its simplicity, its delicate 
mingling of humour and pathos, and its broad humanity. 

Although ‘‘ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch” has only been published a 
few days, the Second Edition is now in the Press. 


THE UNNAMED. 
By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. Illustrated, 6s. 


A WHALEMAN’S WIFE. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN. Illustrated, 6s. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE SEA. 
By AMY LE FEUVRE. 6s. 


THE BELLS OF PORTKNOCKIE. 
By DAVID LYALL, 6s. 


DWELLERS IN THE MIST. 
By NORMAN MACLEAN. 6s. 


NEAR RELATIONS. 
By ADELINE SERGEANT. 6s. 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 


By J. M. BARRIE. New and Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE 
BRIER BUSH. 


New and Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


LOVE. 


New and Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d. 


By IAN MACLAREN. 


LADS’ 
By S. R. CROCKETT. 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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SANDS AND CO. 


MARY THE FIRST, QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


as found in the 
in Original 
Demy 


By J. M. Stonz. A History of Mary I. 
Public Records, Despatches of Ambassadors, 
Private Letters, and other Contemporary Documents. 
8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


‘This learned and painstaking work by Miss Stone is a contribution of 


permanent value to histor 
advocate of the cause of ¢ 
the advocate. Her success 
moderation of tone and phrase 


al liter She writes, 1v is true, * 
ut she does not forget the 
utter capacity is largely due * 
.’—Spectator. 


INDIA AND ITS PROBLEMS. By W. S. 


Litty, F.R.S. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


** We recommend the book to everyone interested in our Indian Empire.” 
all Mail Gazette. 

“There are few quest ions connected with India upon which this book aces 
not throw light. It is a book which should be widely read and kept within 
reach for purposes of nienone e.”—Shegield Daily Telegraph. 


TOSCANELLI AND COLUMBUS. By Heyry 
Vienaup, First Secretary to the Embassy of the United 
States, Paris. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

** This book deals with a question as attractive as that of Junius, and of far 
more consequence than the identity of the Man in the Iron Mask 
—Mor ning Post, 
The work has a keen interest for all serious students of history.” 
—Scotsman, 


TYPES OF BRITISH PLANTS. By C. S. 
Cotman. Crown 8vo, fully Hlustrated, 6s. 

** We can heartily recommend this book.”—Academy 
** Altogether a worthy addition to a series which. tee made an excellent 
start."— Wesiminster Gazette. 
‘Mr. Colman has laboured so as to condense an extraordinary amount of 
— uable aud interestiug information into a less space than 250 pp. More 
— to those living in the country, whose daily life takes them into the 
ds and past the hedgerows, the interest awakened by such a work is quite 
res tere ty ’"—Pall Mail Gazette. 


wet 
ain 









rature. 





UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE, 


TYPES OF BRITISH ANIMALS. By F. G. 


AFLALO. Illustrated by E. Caldwell. 6s. 


ANIMALS OF AFRICA. By H. A. Bryven. 


Illustrated by E. Caldwell. 6s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
LOVE, AND LOUISA. By 


ALBANESI, Author of “ Peter, a Parasite.” 


THE WHOLE DIFFERENCE. 


AMABEL Kerr. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ALSATIAN TALES. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 5s. 


EK. Marta 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


By Lady 


By Jean De varre. 


London: 12 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 





Can be entered at any date for THREE, SIX, OR TWELVE 
MONTHS. 

ADDITIONAL COPIES of all NEW ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
BOOKS of general interest are added as the demand increases, 
and an ample supply is provided of the PRINCIPAL FORTH- 
COMING WORKS neiny aia are published. 


PRIZE BOOKS FOR COLLEGES AND 
SCHOOLS. 


A Large Collection of Suitable Books is Kept in Stock, and on 
View in the Showrooms. 
A Full and Revised Classified Catalogue will be sent post-free 
on application. 
BLOCKING WITH COLLEGE AND SCHOOL COATS OF ARMS 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


Tp, tS AN oD ELVEY, 
DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
Libraries Purckased, Valuations 





E 


-RINTS, Catalogues Issued Periodically. 


«died 


eee 


No. 


KING AND COUNTRY 


A Review and Magazine. 


HALF-A-CROWN MONTHLY. 


KING AND COUNTRY 


CONTAINS :— 


MARIE CORELLI, 


The Vulgarity of Wealth. 
Sir FREDERICK YOUNG. 
The Outlook for the British Empire. 
HENNIKER HEATON, M.P. 
The New Imperial Postmaster-General. 
DUKE OF ARGYLL, K.T, 
An American Incident. 
The Present Condition of the Church of England. 
Short Studies on Great Political Subjects. 
The Educational Holy War. 
What a Patriot King Might Do. 
Empire, Business, and Morals: 
Colonial Reminiscences. 


AN IMPERIAL CONFERENCE BY POST. 

Expressions of Opinion from Lord Rosesrry, Lord Curzon, Right Hom 

A. J. Batrour, M.P., Right Hon. Jas. — Sir E. Barton, Prof, Beare, 
e., &e 


KING AND COUNTRY 


AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


I. NOW READY. 


J. 


being a Review of Books, 


London: HORACE MARSHALL and SON, 
TEMPLE HOUSE, TEMPLE AVENUE, E.C. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, 


SPORTING GAZETTE, 
AND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, 





EstTaBLisHED 1862, 


Published every Saturday. Price Sixpence. 


A First-class Medium for Advertisers to 
reach the Wealthy Classes. 





THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, the oldest newspaper (with 
one exception) devoted to matters concerning County Gentlemen 
and Sportsmen, is a recognised organ of Land, Sporting, and 
Agricultural Matters. It contains Articles by well-known expert 


writers on— 
HUNTING | GOLF 
TURF | CRICKET 
STEEPLECHASING | MOTORING 
STUD | ROADS AND THEIR USES 
POLO NATURAL HISTORY 
COURSING COUNTRY HOUSE TOPICS 
SHOOTING SERVICE NOTES 
GUNS AND AMMUNITION LIBRARY 
AGRICULTURE KENNEL 
FISHING COACHING, &c., &e. 


A Special Feature is made in eaeh issue of the Animals’ ‘* Who's 
Who,” with Illustrations on Plate Paper 
of Distinguished Animals. 


Advertisers who wish to reach the Country House classes should 
not fail to make use of “The County Gentleman.” 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES ON APPLICATION. 


Editorial, Advertisement, and Publishing Offices— 
3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.-C. 





ade. 


29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





” 
Telephone No, 2878 Gerrard. Telegraphic Address—‘‘ Whipstocks, London. 
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GAY and BIRD’S LIST. 


New Catalogue Gratis, 


DIARY OF A GOOSE-GIRL. 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. 
Illustrated by CLaupE Suerrerson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d., post-free. 
*,* The Diary of & charming girl’s holiday at a poultry farm in Sussex. 

“Mrs. Wiggin is one of the pleasantest of living writers.”—Spectator. 

“Mrs. Wiggin scores another success......We must note also how fortunate 
is Mrs. Wiggin in her illustrators...... Mr. Claude Shepperson’s drawings in the 
present volume are things of delight.’”’-—I//ustrated London News. 

“This is a perfectly delightful volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“The numerous clever sketches greatly add to the charm of a most enter- 
taining book.”—Daily News. 


A Large Assortment of American Books always in Stock. 





READY OCTOBER 27ru. 


JAPANESE GIRLS AND WOMEN. 
By ALICE M. BACON, 

HOLIDAY EDITION, Revised and Enlarged, with 12 Full-page Illustrations 
in Colour, and 50 Outline Drawings by the distinguished Japanese Artist, 
KEISHU TAKENOUCHI. 

Demy 8vo, bound in silk, with attractive side design, 12s. 6d. net; postage 4d. 

Notr.—The first edition of this work was published in 1891, and Sir Edwin 
Arnold reviewed it at great length in the Daily Teegraph, from which we 
extract the following :—* The chapters she has penned are delightful...... Her 
book ought to be popular and well read for a long time to come.”’ 


READY OCTOBER 271. [5s. post-free, 
A POPULAR AND HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 


WHO’S WHO 
AT THE ZOO. 


Being Character Sketches of the Animals in the Zoological 
Gardens, London. 
Written and Illustrated by 
L. BEATRICE THOMPSON. 


Nize Shin. by 6in., with 20 Half-tone Plates and 115 Line Illustrations in the text. 
Printed on Art Paper and attractively bouni, 5s. post-free. 

N.B.—Here isa delightful book for all who find pleasure in reading about 
animals, It is suitable for youth or adult, The author has during the last five 
years been a regular student at the Zoo, sketching and painting, and many of 
the animals know her as well as their keepers and have graciously sat, or stood, 
for their portraits. Many interesting and humorous experiences are given in 
this volume besides general knowledge; in fact, in addition to being very 
nstructive, it is an ideal gift-book. 


NOW READY. 


LITTLE TALES OF LONG AGO. 
By MARGARET BLAIKIE. 


Size am, by 5$'in., prettily Dlustrated, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. post-free, 
POUR * PRETTY STORIES FOR JUVENILES, 











NOW READY. 
GROWTH OF RELIGIOUS IDEALS. 
As f{llustrated by the Great English Poets, 
Cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d., post-free. 
By Rev. H. G. ROSEDALE, M.A., D.D., Ch. Ch. Oxon, 
Vicar of St. Peter’s, Bayswater. 





“The palm for the daintiest and most attractive reprint of that ever-delight- 
foland ingenious work, ‘The Religio Medici,’ must be given to Messrs, Gay 
and Bird,”’—Liverpool Post. 


THE BIBELOTS. 


A Series of Reprints for the Book-Lover. 

Each volume contains about 160 pp., 5in. by 2} in., with Head and Tail pieces 
specially Designed by HerBert Cove, and a Photogravure Portrait. 

The leather binding with embossed design on both covers, gilt, edges, with 
silk head-bands and marker, is a striking feature of “ The Bibelots.” 

2s, 6d, net each ; or any three vols., in pretty leather case, 10s. 6d. net. 

An edition on Japanese vellum, bound in real vellum, limited to 60 copies, 

10s. 6d. net each. The new volume is 
BROWNE’S RELIGIO MEDICI. 
NOW READY. 

Vol.1.—COLERIDGE’S TABLE- | Vol. 9.—DR. J es ’S TABLE- 


TAL 
» 2.—HERRICK’S WOMEN, LOVE} ,, 10._SHAKESPEARE’S  SON- 
AND FLOWE NETS 
» 3—LEIGH HUNT'S THE! ,, 


11. LEAVES | FROM PEPYS’S 


c | 
» (0 AND OTHER | oe 12, CHAUCER'S CANTER- 
» 5—MARCUS AURELIUS’ » 13.—ESSAYS . Sit ROGER 
MEDITATIONS. DE COVERLEY. 


_» 6—KEATS’ SHORTER POEMS | ,, 
‘Nao » T-SYDNEY SMITH’S WIT) ,, 
AND WISDOM. i 16: —WORDSWORTH'S 
» &8—AN ELIZABETHAN GAR. | TS. 
LAND. bicgetee —-RELIGIO MEDICI. 


Others in Preparation. 


THE BIBLE CLASSICS. 


Daintily Printed and Bound. Go in the waistcoat pocket. 
Ain, by 23 in., tastefully printed and bound, ls. each net; postage 1d. 
1, BOOK OF JOB, | 3, (Nearly ready) ECCLESIAS STES 
2. PROVERBS, and SONG OF SOLOMON, 


London: GAY & BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: UnicopE and ABC, 


14,—PERSIAN LOVE SONGS. 
15.—HAZLITT’S ESSAYS. 0 
SON- 

















Boosmen, Lonpon. Codes: 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 











THE BEST ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
FOR THE HOME CIRCLE, 





THE TREASURY, 


EDITED BY 


ANTHONY DEANE. 


THE PRESS UNANIMOUS IN ITS PRAISE. 





Contents for November. 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 
SUNDAY. By the Rev. CANON NEWBOLT. 


THE PRESTON GUILD MERCHANT. By JOHN GARRETT LEIGH. 
(Illustrated.) 


**A DAY OF MY LIFE.” 
GERTRUDE WARD 


WILBERFORCE COLLEGE, CUDDESDON. By the Rev. S. G. GAYFORD. 
(Iilustrated.) 


A LITURGICAL EXPERIMENT. By ARTHUR REYNOLDS. 


THE_ARCHITECTURE OF BIRDS. By RICHARD KEARTON, F.Z.S. 
(Illustrated.) 


THE HONOURABLE MOLLY. By KATHARINE TYNAN, 
IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. By BESSIE DILL. (llustrated.) 


OUR PARISH CHURCHES: What They are and What They Teach. By 
E. HERMITAGE DAY, (LIllustrated.) 


THE GARGOYLE. A Story for Children, By GERALD BRENAN. 
**THE SALT OF THE EARTH.” By CHRISTIAN BURKE. 


A STUDY OF SOME THINGS JEWISH. By the Rev. EDWARD JERVIS, 
(Illustrated.) 


THE ABYSSINIAN GIFT TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

AN UGLY PRINCESS. By Miss K. MURRAY-ELIOT. (Illustrated.) 
A LILIPUTIAN PARISH. By W. J. ROBERTS, (Ilustrated.) 

* IN MY STUDY.” By the EDITOR. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC NOTES, COMPETITIONS, &c. 


No. 2.-THE HOSPITAL NURSE’S. By Miss 


On sale by all Booksellers and Newsagents thioughout 
the Kingdom. 


PRICE SIXPENCE NET. 


London: G.J. PALMER and SONS, 32 Little Queen Street, W.C. 


THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY, 


**Consists entirely of able works of fiction written by people 
who have never written a novel before.” 
—Mr. G. K. Cxestzrtow, in the World. 








No. 1, WISTONS, by MILES AMBER, of which the Queen said. 
“‘Immensely superior to the majority of modern fiction,” is now in its 
Third Edition. No. 2, THE SEARCHERS, by MARGARETTA 
BYRDE, of which the Pall Mall Gazette said: ‘“‘In ‘The Searchers’ 
we have as skilful a presentment of human life, its joys, and its 
troubles, as we have met this long time,” is also in its Third Edition; 
whilst the First Large Edition of FROM BEHIND THE ARRAS, 
by Mrs, PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY, was over-subscribed 
before publication, 


NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


A LADY’S HONOUR. By Bass Brake. 


“STORY OF THE NATIONS” SERIES. 


THE PAPAL MONARCHY: from 


Gregory the Great to Boniface VIII. (590-1303). By Writtam Barry, D.D., 
Author of “ The New Antigone,” &c. Profusely Illustrated, and with a 
Map, cloth, 5s. [November Ist. 


“FOR BETTER? FOR WORSE ?’ 


Notes on Social Changes. By Grorcs W. E. Russgeit, Author of ‘‘ An 
Onlooker’s Note-Book.” Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 


FOUR THRILLING NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each, 











1. THE DEEPS OF DELIVERANCE. by 
F. Van Eepen. [Just out. 
2. IN CHAUCER’S MAYTIME. By Emity 
Ricu ines. [Just out, 
3. FROM BEHIND THE ARRAS. A Volume 


By Mrs. Pair Campion pDE 


in the First Novel Library. 
[Second Impression. 


CRESPIGNY. 


4. LOVE AND THE SOUL HUNTERS. 


By Joun Oviver Hosses, [Second Impression. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


ROCHESTER, AND OTHER LITERARY RAKES 
OF THE COURT OF CHARLES Il., 


With Some Account of their Surroundings. 

By the Author of “ The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,” “The Life of a 
Prig,” &e. 

With 15 Portraits, Svo, 16s. 


LETTERS OF DOROTHEA, PRINCESS LIEVEN 


During her Residence in London, 1812-1834. 
Edited by LIONEL G. ROBINSON. 
With 2 Photogravure Portraits, 8vo, 14s. net. 


JAMES VI. AND THE GOWRIE MYSTERY. 
By ANDREW LANG. 


With Gowrie’s Coat of Arms in Colour, 2 Photogravure Portraits, 
and other Illustrations, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

«The attractive features of Mr. Lang’s most readable book are his descrip- 
tions of the deeds of the actors in the tragedy, his masterly exposure of the 
fictions told by the apologists of Gowrie, and the cool, good sense of his 
judgments.”—Siandard, 


THE RIVER WAR: an Historical Account of the 
Reconquest of the Soudan. By Winston Spencer CHuRCHILL, M.P. 
E:iitel by Colonel F. Ruopes, D.S.O. New, RevisEep, anD CHEAPER 
EpitTion, inl vol. With Photogravure Pcrtrait,of Viscount Kitchener of 
Khartoum, and 22 Maps and Plans, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

* * The original text has been reduced by the omission of some 
personal impressions and opinions, and what remains has been 
thoroughly revised in the light of better information on subsequent 
events. A new chapter has been added describing the ultimate 
destruction of the Khulifa and the end of the war, 


THE GREAT MOUNTAINS AND FORESTS 
OF SOUTH AMERICA. By Pavut Fountain, With Portrait and 7 Illus- 
trations, Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


fHE GREAT DESERTS AND FORESTS OF NORTH 
AMERICA, Witha Preface by W.H. Huson. 8vo, 9s, 6d. net. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF HEAVY GOODS 


TRANSPORT ON COMMON ROADS. By Brauam Josrerx Diptocx. 
With 27 Illustrations, 8vo, 6s. 6d. net. 


OLD ENGLISH SONGS AND DANCES. 














J. NISBET & CO’S NEW LIST, 


NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF DR. MARTINEAU, 


By the Rev. JAMES DRUMMOND, and the 
Rev.' C. B. UPTON. 
In 2 Large Volumes (with Portraits and Illustrations), 
Demy 8vo, 39s. net. 


IMPERIALISM. 


A Study. By J. A. Hosson, Author of “The Social Problem.” “ John 
Ruskin, Social Reformer,” &c., &c. With Maps and Diagrams, demy 8yo, 
10s. 6d. net. 

“The special excellence of Mr. J. A. Hobson's study of Imperialism is, we 
think, that he brings a good deal of vague conjecture and assertion tu the tast 
of hard fact.” —Morning Leader. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


POOR SONS OF A DAY. By Atty 
McAvctay, Author of ‘‘ The Rhymer,” &c. Extra crown Svo, 6s. 
“A beautiful and convincing story the author reveals a power of inter. 
pretation seldom observed in equal measure anywhere out of the pages of 
Scott.”’-—Dundee Advertiser, 


THE WORK OF OLIVER BYRD. 


By ADELINE SerGEant, Author of ‘‘ The Story of a Penitent Soul,” “The 
Treasure of Captain Scarlett,” &c. Extra crown Svo, ts. 
‘A strong, capable piece of work, immensely interesting and extremely 
pathetic.”—Lady’s Pictorial. 
“A story of enthralling interest, and much distinction.’””—Pall Mall Gasette, 


By Mrs. WALFORD. 
A DREAM’S) FULFILMENT, and 


other Stories. By Mrs. Watrorp, Author of ‘‘ Mr. Smith,” “The Baby’s 
Grandmother,” &. Extra crown 8vo, 6s, 





By JOHN HABBERTON, Author of “ Helen’s Babies.” 
SOME BOYS’ DOINGS. 


Extra crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“Those who have laughed over the escapades of Helen's Babies will be 
pleased with the preseut volume.”—Birmingham Daily Post. 


JAMES NISBET and CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, London, W. 
FROM 








Decorated in Colour by GRaHAM Rogertson. Royal 4to, 42s. net, 
ContTENTS.—Songs: O Mother, a Hoop—The Song of Willow—Blue Muslin— 
Crimson Velvet—Love Lies Bleeling—Troy Town—The Garden of Weejs— 
Courtiers, Courtiers!—O the Trees, They are so High!—Cupid’s Gardens, 
Dances: Barley Break—Put on Thy Smock o’ Monday—The Shaking of the 
Sheets—Lusty Gallant—Bobbing Joan—Donkyn Dargison. 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE HEXA- 
TEUCH: an Introduction, with Select Lists of Words and Phrases, By 
J. EsTuin Carpenter, M.A., and an Appendix on Laws and Institutions 
by GrorGe Harrorp. M.A. 8vo, 1s, net. 

*.* The contents of the book were originally issued as part of “ The 
Hexateuch, according to the Revised Version. Arranged in its 
Constituent Documents by Members of the Suvciety of Historical 
Theology, Oxford.’ Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Murginal 
References, and Synoptical Tables, by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A, 
Lond., and G. Harford-Buttersby, M.A. Oxon. 2 vols. 4to. 


THE OXFORD LIBRARY OF PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Edited by the Bev. W. C. E. Newzott, M.A., Canon and Chancellor of St, 
h 


Paul's; and the Rev. Darwe.t Stone, M.A., Principal of the 
Missionary College, Dorchester, 


SUNDAY. By the Rev. W. B. Trevenyay, M.A,, 


Vicar of St. Matthew’s, Westminster. Crown Svo, 5s, 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE MANOR FARM. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. 


Francis Blundell). Author of “ Yeoman Fleetwood,” &e. With Frontispiece 
by CLaup C. pu Pr& Coorgr. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
« A pleasant story of English rustic life. The elopement of Beulah is idyllic.” 
—Outlook. 


LIFE, THE INTERPRETER. By Puyuts Bor- 


toms. Crown vo, 6s. 
*.* This is a story of life and work in the East End of London. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
NOVEMBER. Price 6d, 
THE DISENTANGLERS, 
Chap. 12. (-ontinued).—The Adventure of the Canadian Heiress. 
NAPOLEON'S WEIRD. By W. Herries Pouiock, 
THE TWO MAIDENS. By Mrs. Clement SHorter. 
TUE DRUMMER OF HICKLING. By Cuas, Fretpina Marsu. 
OUR POISONOUS PLANTS. By the Rev. Joay Vaucuan. 
A FORGOTTEN SOUTH AFRICAN HUNTER, By H. A. Baspzy, 
PRINCE KABL. Chaps. 16-19. By H. C, Bainter, Autbor of ‘21, 
Orange.” 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anpgew Lane. 








Y 


Ty of 


F. E. ROBINSON & CO.’S LIST. 


READY OCTOBER 3lst. THE AUTHORISED HISTORY. 


THE ORDER OF THE HOSPITAL 


OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. Being a History of the English 
Hospitallers of St. Jobn, their Rise and Progress. By Rev. W. K. B. 
Beprorp and Lieut.-Col. BicuarD HOLEECRE, respectively Geneuwlogist and 
a goes of the Order. Profusely illustrated, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
3. 6d. net. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS OF 


EUROPE: their History and Chief Features, With numerous Illustra. 

tions. By C. V. A. Peet, F.Z.S., F.R.G.S., Author of *‘Somalland,” 

“ Wild Sport in the Outer Hebrides,” &c. Demy Svo, cloth gilt, lus. net, 
[November, 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


SOMALILAND. Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 


18s. net. é 
The book contains a graphic account of the country, and a thrilling story of 
sport and adventure met with in the course of two expeditions into the interior. 


Profusely illustrated, and including an original map drawn by tie author. 


Spectator.—‘ Mr. Peel’s two hunting trips in Somaliland will make many 


a man’s mouth water, though the trying experiences of the desert journey will 
as probably parch their throats in anticipation.” 





COLLEGE HISTORIES. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


JESUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


By ARTHUR GRAY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor. 
[November, 


ST. CATHARINES COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


By the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF BRISTOL. 
(November. 


HERTFORD COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


By S. G. HAMILTON, M.A., Fellow of the College. 
November. 








LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 





London: F, E. ROBINSON and CO., 20 Great Russell Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS LIST POST-FREE ON 
APPLICATION. 


Small folio, £3 3s. net. 


THE ART OF 
WALTER CRANE. 


By P. G. KONODY. 


With 20 Coloured Plates, 8 Photogravures, and 150 other Illustrations 
representing all sides of the Artist’s Work. With Cover, Title-Page, and End 
Papers specially desigued by the Artist. 

*,* Also 100 Large-Paper Copies on Arnold Hand-made Paper. Crown folio, 
printed in red and black throughout, £6 6s. net. 

In this volume every phase of the Artist’s work has been not only considered. 
but also amply illustrated. Painting in oil and water-colour, book illustration, 
wall-paper design, aud decorative work of many kinds, have all received 
attention. Among the illustrations are included a number of early pictures, 
water-colour drawings. and studies which have never b fore been published, 
and are of peculiar interest as illustrating a little known phase of Walter 
Crane’s artistic activity. A number of hitherto unpublished notes from the 
sketch-books which accompanied the artist on his travels across Europe and 
the United States, and were originally only intended for the amusement of an 
intimate circle, are also reproduced. 

“A charming and sumptuous book.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“The exhaustive review of the life work of one of the most prolific masters of 
the present day is accompanied by examples of every variety of his art produc- 
tion.....while lists of the exhibited pictures and the publications of Walter 
Crane give completeness to a work which is hkely to take rank with such 
classics of criticism as Justi’s ‘ Velasquez’ and Kristeller’s ‘Mantegna.’ ” 

— Daily Mail, 


Feap. folio, £2 2s. net. 


FRANS HALS. 
By the Rev. G. S. DAVIES, M.A. 


With 12 Photogravure Plates and 45 other Illustrations. 


“With this superb work—the latest of Messrs. Bell and Sons’ un- 
rivalled services to the literature of art—complete justice has been 
done to the great Dutch master, All that devoted research, al] that a pains- 
taking study of his work, all that the art of reproduction can do is here.” 

—Duily News. 

“Mr. Davies’s large and handsome volume does at last full justice to the 
Haarlem painter. Indeed, nothing approaching it im completeness has yet 
been published...... The author knows his subject through ard through.” 

—Standard, 

“Tt is by far the best book on Frans Hals which exists in English, and 

probably the most comprehensive that exists in any language.”’—Times, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE BRITISH ARTISTS SERIES. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. 


By LORD RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, F\S.A. 


With 2 Photogravure Plates and about 90 other Illustrations, post &vo, 
7s. 6d. net. & 

*,* This volume contains reproductions of a number of pictures which have 
never been photogruphed before, and are only kuown (if at all) through 
engravings. i ¢ 

“Than Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower none is better equipped to write 1 
life of Sir Joshua, For he bas not merely ample leisure and the personal friend 
ship of the owners of some of the painter's best pictures, but fine taste and 
intimate knowledge of the various brauches of art. He basassured!y produced 
a delightful book, brimful of facts, clear in expression, restrained und saue mw 
judginent.”"—Morning Post. 

“Tt is hardly possible to say anything new about the first President of the 
Royal Academy; but there is abundant room for a monograph so excellent a- 
the ‘Sir Joshua Reynolds’ which Lord Ronald Gower has contributed to Messrs 
George Bell and Sons’ * British Artists ' series.’’—Ntandard. 

“Tt will be indispensable to lovers and students of English art, if only 
because of the pictures by Reynolds which it introduces tu the public for the 
first time.” —Globe. 


SECOND SERIES.—Small 4to, 10s. 6d. net, 


THE STUDY AND CRITICISM OF 
ITALIAN ART. 


By BERNHARD BERENSON. 
Secoud Series, With 42 Illustrations. 

Conten!s :— Alessio Baldovinetti—The Caen Sposalizio—An Unpublishe: 
Masterpiece by Filippino Lippi—An Altarpiece by Girolamo da Cremona—-The 
Drawings of Andrea Mantegna—The British Museum * Kaphael” Cartoon—A 
Word for Renaissance Churches—-Certaiu Uurecugnised Puutings by Masolinu 
—Budiments of Connoisseurship. 





Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


HOW TO LOOK AT PICTURES. 


By Rozert C, Witt. With 35 Illustrations. 

This little book makes no attempt to be onginal. It is intended for those 
who have no special knowledge of pictures and painting, but are interested i 
them, and find themselves from time to time in publicand private gulleries ani 
exh:bitions. It, therefore, makes uo appeal to the artist, the expert, or the 
professional critic. Much art-criticism at the present day is so deeply erudite. 
or 80 special and scientific, that its influence is necessarily limited to those 
among the initiated who, after years of study and probation, can enter fully 
into its mysteries, and are therefore in no necd of such simple suggections as 
are offered here. ‘ 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ENDYMION SERIES. 
SHELLEY’S POEMS. Illustrated and 


Decorated by RopeRT ANNING Bett. With an Introduction by Professor 
Water Ratricu, M.A. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
*.* Also a Tall Paper Edition on Japanese Vellum, 125 copies only, 21s. net. 
This volume is uniform with the Edition of ‘ Keats’ Poems,” also Tllustrated 
by Mr. RB. A. Bell. Thongh not a complete Edition, it contains ull Shelley’s 
finest lyrics, and of the Jonger poems, “ AJastor.” “ Epipsychidiov,” ' Adonats,” 
The Triumph of Life,” and “ Prometheus Unbound.” 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, Yerk Street, Covent Garden. 








MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


DONNA DIANA. 


By RICHARD BAGOT, 
AUTHOR OF “CASTING OF NETS.” 


DONNA DIANA. 


Daily Telegraph.—“ It is cleverly handled, it is interesting, it is 
based on real knowledge, gained without question at first hand; 
above all, the characters seem to be alive. Mr. Bagot tells his 
story admirably.” ; 


DONNA DIANA. 


Daily Telegraph (continued). — “Mr. Bagot’s sketches of 
prominent personages in his Roman drama are admirably sugges- 
tive and interesting. He writes like an artist, not so anxious to 
produce lurid passages as to lead us from point to point in a story 
which is not the less engrossing because it is developed with 
restrained and leisurely skill.” 


DONNA DIANA. 


Times.—* The book for many reasons is a fine one.” 


NOTICE.—Mr. Edward Arnold has pleasure in 
announcing that SIR HORACE 
RUMBOLD’S Book, *“RECOL- 
LECTIONS OF A DIPLOMA- 
TIST,” will be ready on Thursday 
next, Octcber 30th, at all Libraries 
and Booksellers’, in 2 vols., 25s, net. 


NEW FICTION. 
THE THOUSAND EUGENIAS. By 


Mra. A. SipGwicg, Author of * Cynthia's Way,” &c. 6s. [Uctoder 30th, 


DULCINEA. A Sporting Novel. By 


Eras Livesey. 68, 


AN AMATEUR PROVIDENCE. By 


C. SeTow. 6s, 


WINIFRED AND THE STOCK- 


BROKER. By Caartes Epvy. 3s, 6d, 


LETTERS OF AN ACTRESS. 


Cloth, 6s. 


RANDOM REMINISCENCES 
By CHARLES H. E. BROOKFIELD. 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, 14s, net. 


THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND 


By the Hon. Georce Peet. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. [October 30th, 
NEW SERIES OF NAVAL AND MILITARY BIOGRAPHIES. 
MY ADVENTURES DURING THE 


LATE WAR, 1504-1814. By Donar H. O’Bxigx, Captus R.N. With 
Photogravure Plates, large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. {October 30th, 


NEW EDITION. 


LONDON BIRDS. By 'l'. Dicsy Picorv, 


C.B. New aud Enlarged Edition, With Photogravure Ulustrativus, 
large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


CHEAPER EDITION, 


THE EXPLORATION OF THE 


CAUCASUS. By D. W. Fresufiey, tutcly President of the Alpine Club. 
With Numerous Lllustratious aud Maps. New and Cheaper Edition. 
2 vols. post 4to, 21s, uet. 


WOOD: «a Manual of the Natural History 


aud Industrial Appiications of the Timbers of Commerce. By G. 5S. 
Bouteer, F.L.S., F.G.S. Fully Llustrated, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 


PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. By A. 


P. Bevparn, M.A, M.V., Deimvuustrator of Physiology, Guy's Hospital; 
J.S. Epxins, M.A., M.B., Lecturer in Physiology, St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital; Lxonarp Hits, M b., F.B.S., Lecturer ov Physiology, Loudon 
Hospital; J. J. R. Mactzov, M.B., Demonstrator of Physiology at the 
Loudou Hospitat; aud M. S. Pemsprey, M.A., M.D., Joint-Lecturer on 
Physiology, Guy’s Hespital, Copiously Illustrated, l5s, net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, 
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Mk. LANE’S LIST. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


DREAM DAYS. By Keyneta Grane. 


With 10 Full-page Photogravures, Title-page, Cover-Design, 
and Tail-pieces by Maxfield Parrish. Small 4to, gilt top, 


7s. 6d. net. 





THE CHILD MIND. 


BRETHERTON. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


By R. H: 








IN A TUSCAN GARDEN. With 


numerous Illustrations Reproduced from Photographs, crown 


8vo, 5s. net. 
“The reader will scarcely fail to find something charming on every page.” 
—Morning Post. 





WITH NAPOLEON AT ST: 

HELENA: being the Memoirs of Dr. John Stokoe, Naval 
Translated from the French of PAUL 
FREMEAUX by EDITH 8S. STOKOE. With Facsimiles 


Surgeon. 


and Copies of Letters, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


“The book, which is very well translated, deserves to be added to the 


libraries of all Napoleonic students.’’— World. 





PERSIAN CHILDREN OF THE 
ROvAL FAMILY: being the Narrative of an English 
Tutor at the Court of H.R.H. Zillis Sultan, G.C.S.I. By 
WILFRID SPARROY. With numerous Illustrations from 


Photographs, demy 8vo, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


“The book is full of good things.......Very readable and amusing, the 
interest is enhanced by a number of portraits and other illustrations specially 


prepared for the volume.”—Westminster Gazette, 








NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 














The BEAUTIFUL Mrs. MOULTON. 
By NATHANIEL STEPHENSON, Author of “They That 
Took the Sword.” 

* An able novel, that comes little short of being brilliant ; it should be read 
with interest by every one who takes it up.’’—Scotsman. 


:] 

THE LUCK O’ LASSENDALE. By 
the Rt. Hon. the EARL of IDDESLEIGH, Author of 

“ Belinda Fitz Warren.” 

*‘ Lord Iddesleigh has made one previous venture into the world of fiction, 
and all subscribers to circulating libraries will fervently hope that he may 
make many another, if ‘ Luck o’ Lassendale’ is a fair sample of what they may 
expect.”—Darly Telegraph. 


UNIFORM WITH “THE COLUMN.” 


LOVE WITH HONOUR. By Cuaaztes 
MARRIOTT. 


“The book contains some exquisite pictures of life, touched with real 

oetry...... has many pages of originality and charm, and should not be missed 
> anyone who keeps an eye on the English novel...... it has within it a rare 
sense of poise and rest, and ends, as good art should, in making its peace with 
beauty.” —Times. 


THE WINDING ROAD. By E:izaseru 
GODFREY, Author of “ Poor Human Nature.” 
** A refined and dainty story.’’—Daily Chronicle. 
** A fresh and attractive work.”—Morning Post. 


A FOURTH EDITION IS NOW READY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS. 


“‘ With subtle flashes Cousin Betty reveals Paris and the Parisians, and with 
deft touches hits off their salient characteristics...... A frolicsome humour and 
unfailing vivacity make ‘An English Girl in Paris’ a pleasant book to read.” 

—Iiterary World. 


A NEW EDITION NOW READY, COMPLETING 55,000 
COPIES. 


THE LADY PARAMOUNT. By 
HENRY HARLAND, Author of “The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box,” 
now in its Eighty-fifth Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘A writer who is easily first in his own delightful vein.”—Times, 

















THE CATHOLIC. Crown 8vo. 
: READY OCTOBER 28rn. 


KITWYK. By Mrs. Jonny Lane. With 


numerous Illustrations by Howard Pyle, Albert Sterner, and 
George Wharton Edwards. 














READY NOVEMBER 4ru. 


THE SOCIAL LADDER. By Caartts 
DANA GIBSON. Large Cartoons, oblong folio (12 by 18 
inches), uniform with “A Widow and Her Friends.” 20s. 

*,* An Illustrated Booklet, entitled “The Gibson American 

Girl,” will be sent post-free to any address upon receipt of a post- 

card. 





WILLIAM HOGARTH, 


By AUSTIN DOBSON. 
With an Introduction on Hogarth’s Workmanship 
By Sir WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
With 78 Plates, large imperial 4to, £5 5s. net, 
*,* Also 80 Sets with Duplicate Plates on India paper, £10 10s, 


net ; and 30 Sets with Triplicate Plates on Japanese and on India 
paper, £21 net, all sold. 


THROUGH THE HEART of PATAGONIA, 
By HESKETH PRICHARD, 
Author of ‘Where Black Rules White—Hayti.” With 20 Ilustrations 
(some in Colour) from Drawings by J. G. MiLvais, and a large number of 
Illustrations from Photographs, 1 vol., £1 1s. net. [Next week, 


TWO ON THEIR TRAVELS. 
By ETHEL COLQUHOUN. 
Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Black and White from Original Sketches 
by the Authoress. 1 vol., 10s. net. 


DOWN THE ORINOCO IN A CANOE, 
By SENOR PEREZ TRIANA. 
With an Introduction by R. B. CuNNINGHAME GRAHAM, and a Map. 1 vol., 68, 
The Times.—‘‘ Senor Triana writes well, and his narrative of his trip is that 
of a modest, observant, nature-loving traveller.” 


JEANNE D’ARC, Maid of Orleans, Deliverer of 


France. Being the Story of her Life, her Achievements, and her Death, 
as attested on oath, and set forth in the original documents, 
Edited by T. DOUGLAS MURRAY, 
With Illustrations and a Map, 1 vol., lis. net; postage, 5d. 
The Times.—‘‘ Mr. Douglas Murray has done his best to show Jeanne in her 
true colours. Whoever wishes to understand the Maid will find this book hig 
most satisfactory resource,” 


DANTE AND HIS TIME. 

By Dr. KARL FEDERN. 
With an Introduction by Professor A. J. BuTLER. With Illustrations, 1 vol., 6s, 
The Academy.—“ It supplies a want in English studies of Dante, namely, a 
— ee of Dante’s life according to the latest criticism, but of his 


MUTUALAID: a FACTOR of EVOLUTION 
By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. 1 vol., 7s. 6d. 

*,* Just as Huxley and Spencer believed that consideration of the natural 
world invariably leads to the sternest individualism, so Kropotkin shows that 
there is at least an equal argument to be drawn in favour of Socialism, or even 
Communism. 

NEXT TO THE GROUND: 

Chronicles of a Countryside. 


e By MARTHA McCULLOCH-WILLIAMS. 1 vol., 6s, 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 
DONOVAN PASHA, 
and Some People of Egypt. 
By Sir GILBERT PARKER, 
The Times.—“ The stories are stroug in the right sense. They have vitality, 
The imagination behind them is virile. The people live, and they move in an 


actual atmosphere.” 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
THE RIGHT OF WAY. 


Two hundred and thirty thousand copies sold in England and America, 


THE SHEEPSTEALERS. 
By VIOLET JACOB. [Second Impression, 
The Spectator.—* The emergence of a book so fresh, so original, and so whole 
some as ‘ The Sheepstealers’ is peculiarly welcome. We can cordially recom- 
mend Miss Jacob’s powerful and engrossing romance. Her style is excellent— 
lucid, natural, unaffected.” 


CAPTAIN MACKLIN. 
By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 
The Daily Chronicle.— Buy Mr. Harding Davis's book, and you will 
thoroughly enjoy yourselves.” 
THE HOUSEWIVES OF EDENRISE. 


By FLORENCE POPHAM. 


THE CONQUEST OF ROME. 


By MATILDE SERAO, Author of “The Land of Cockayne,” 


MOTHER EARTH. 


By FRANCES HARROD, Author of “The Hidden Model.” 


IF I WERE KING. 

By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY. [Second Impression, 
*,* This story follows closely the lines of the piay at the St. James’s Theatre. 
The Times.—* A novel of exceptional distinction; the scenes are fresh and 
vivid ; the movement quick and natural.” 

THE WINDS OF THE WORLD. By the 
DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. With a Frontispiece by WaLTER CRANE. 
The Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Fresh and original in conception, and full of 


dramatic incident; they are still more remarkable for their freshness as 
studies of character.” 


FOR HER SEX. 
Pages from the Diary of a Young Girl. 
Cloth, 2s. 
Mr, Heinemann’s Iilustrated Autumn Announcement List post-free. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York, 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C, 


MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S NEW BOOKS 


NEW, THOROUGHLY REVISED, ENLARGED AND 
COMPLETED EDITION OF A. CONAN 
DOYLE’S “THE GREAT BOER WAR.” 


EIGHTEENTH IMPRESSION, comprising over 65,000 
copies printed. 
With Maps, large post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


THE GREAT BOER WAR. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE. 


*,* This is the first complete and connected 
account of the whole course of the War. Itis the 
only history in one volume, and is indispensable 
toall who wish to acquirean accurate knowledge 
of the subject. 

Army and Navy Gazette.—“ The work is worthy of the subject ; it is a clear, 
comprehensive narrative of events, fairly and exactly set forth. Itis the first 
full history, the must ambitious attempt to give an exhaustive account of the 
whole war; and, as such, and from its own intrinsic merit, it must hold the 
ground for some time to come.” 

Dady Teleyraph.—‘ For a spirited, manly, and impartial record of the war, 
treated on broad lines, and with due emphasis given to the more dramatic 
scenes, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s history holds the field, and, we believe, will 
continue to hold it against ali comers.” 











New Volume of the Collected Edition of Mr. ROBERT BRIDGES’ Poems. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BRIDGES. 
VOLUME V.—CONTENTS.—The Christian Captives—The Humours of the 
Court—Notes. Smail crown 8vo, 68. 

NEW NOVEL BY A. E. W. MASON. 


On October 28th. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FOUR FEATHERS. 


By A. E. W. MASON, 
Author of ‘‘ Miranda of the Balenny,” “ Ensign Knightley,” ‘‘The Courtship of 
Morrice Buckler,” &2. 
Speaking of this story in its current issue, the Methodist Recorder 
says :—‘* Equally as a study of character and a story of thrilling 
adventure, it is a masterpiece.” 


ANTHONY HOPE’S NEW NOVEL. 


Just Published, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE INTRUSIONS OF PECCY. 


By ANTHONY HOPE, 


Author of ‘The God in the Car,” ‘The Prisoner of Zenda,” ‘‘ Tristram of 
Blent,” &c. 








Westminster Gazette.—‘‘Mr. Anthony Hope has given us many types of 
womankind, but scarcely any of his creations strike us as so freshly studied or so 
charmingly lifelike. Peggy is altogether one of the most delightful characters 
that have appeared in recent fiction.” 

Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ Peggy is an entirely fresh and delightful creation, one of 
which her author may well be proud. . . . In his own way, as a bright 
raconteur of the social life around him and us, Mr. Anthony Hope is 
unapproachable.” 


LOVE OF SISTERS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “The Dear Irish Girl,” ‘‘A 
Daughter of the Fields,” ‘* She Walks in Beauty,” &c. Crown Svo, 6s. 
FIRST IMPRESSION NEARLY SOLD OUT. 
Westminster Gazette.—‘ Decidedly a more charming Irish story there could 
not be than ‘ Love of Sisters’; and we say this with full knowledge of all the 
sweet and gracious Tyuanian sisterhood that have thus far visited our undeserv- 


ing world.” 
IN KINGS’ BYWAYS. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, Author of “Count Hannibal,” ‘“ The 
Castle Inn,” &c. Crown svo, 6s. 
SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 

British Weekly.—‘' The thousands who have learned to luvi for his new novel 
as one of the pleasures of the autumn season, will not be disappvinted with 
these short stories, For eager, passionate, all-absorbing interest, they stand 
alone among the publications of the year.” 


THE VULTURES. 


x H. SETON MERRIMAN, Author of “The Sowers,” &c. 
vo, 6s. 
THIRD IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
The Queen.—‘ As you close ‘ the Vultures’ you confess that it is one of Henry 
Seton Merriman’s very best, which is saying a great deal. . . . A powerful and 
thrilling book,” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For NOVEMBER. PRICE ONE SHILLINC. CONTENTS s— 
THE INTRUSIONS of PEGGY. Chap-{THE MAKING OF MODERN 
ters XX.1-XXIII, By ANTHONY| EUROPE. by Professor T.G.BONNEY> 
D.se., FLR.S. 


Hops, 
SIR EDWARD BERRY. By the Rev.| NIGHTS AT PLAY. 
H. G. D. LATHAM. 


W.H. Fironerr, LL.D, 
‘ ’ " 
CAST.’ By Huge CurFForD, C.M.G.| pROVINCIAL LETTERS, IX. From 





Crown 





By the Rev, 





PROSPECTS IN THE PROFES-| Oxford in the Vacation. by 
SIONS. III. The Solicitor. URBANUS SYLVAN. 
™ WOMEN-STEALERS. Bythe| THE FOUR FEATHERS. Chapters 


Vv. J. H. K. ADKIN, XXIX.-XXXI. By A. E. W. Mason. 





London; SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo-place, 3. W. 


FROM 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
SOME XVIIIth CENTURY MEN OF 


LETTERS. Biographical Essays by the Rev. Wa1TwsLu Ewin, sometime 
Rditor of the Quarterly Review. With a Memoir. Edited by his Son, 
Warwick Ewin. 
Vol. I—MEMOIR OF MR. ELWIN—COWPER—LORD THURLOW. 
Vol, II.-STERNE — FIELDING — GOLDSMITH — GBAY —BOSWELL— 
JOHNSON, 


With Portraits and other Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 
[Ready immediately. 





PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF PRINCE 


BISMARCK. Derived from Visits to Friedrichsruh, Varzin, &. By 
Sipnery Wuitman. Demy 8vo, 12s. net, [Ready immediately. 





NEW BOOK ON SPORT. 


FISHING AND SHOOTING. By Sypnzy 


Buxton, M.P. With Illustrations by Archibald Thorburn. Demy 8vo, 
10s. 6d. net. [Ready neat week, 


ASPECTS OF THE JEWISH QUESTION. 


By “A QuaRTERLY REVIEWER.” With Map, demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
[Ready neat week. 


THE SAILING OF THE LONG-SHIPS, 


and other Poems. By Henry Newsort, Author of “ Admirals All,” 
“ The Island Race,” &c, Small crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. 
[Ready November 4th, 


HALF-CROWN NOVEL SERIES. 
NEW WORK. 


THE DREAM AND THE MAN. B 


BaiLuiz Rernoips (G. M. Robins). Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, net. 


Mrs. 


Just out, 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS, 
MOTH AND RUST. By Mary CHonmonvetey, 


Author of “ Red Pottage.” [Ready November 4th. 


TALES OF A FAR RIDING. By Ottver 


Ontons, Author of “* The Compiecat Bachelor.” [Ready immediately, 


THE EDUCATION BILL. 
UNDENOMINATIONALISM. As a Principle 


of Primary Education. By R. C. Moserzy, D.D., Regius Professor of 
Pastoral Theology in the University of Oxford; Canon of Christ Church; 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the King, Author of ‘‘ Ministerial Priesthood,” 
and *‘ Atonement and Personulity.” Demy 8vo, Is, net, [Just out, 





ST. MARGARET’S LECTURES. 


CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Six Lectures Delivered in St. Margaret's, Westminster, in Lent, 1902, 
By Wm. Sanpay, D.D., LL.D.; F. G. Kenyon, D.Litt., Ph.D.; F. C. 
Burgirt, M.A.; F. H. Cuase, D.D.; J. H. Bernarp, D.D,; and A.C, 
HeapiaM, B.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. [Just out. 





A BOOK OF BRITISH SONG. For Home 


and School, Edited by Cecit J. Suarp, Principal of the Hampstead 

Couservatoire. With Pianoforte Score aud Words, small folio, 7s. 6d. net. 

Also a Smal! Crown 8vo Edition, with Words and Airs only, 2s. cloth; 
Is. 6d. paper. [ Keady next week. 





THE CORONATION DURBAR AT DELHI, 


HANDBOOK TO INDIA AND CEYLON, 


Bengal, Bombay and Madras, the Punjab, N.-W. Provinces, Rajputana, the 
Native States, Assam, Cashmere, and Burma. Fourth Edi.ion, with 55 
Maps and Pians of Towns and Buildings, crown 8vo, 20s. 


DELHI: PAST AND PRESENT. By H. C. 


Fanxsuawe, C.S.L, late Bengal Civil Service, and Commissioner of the 
Delhi Division, With Maps and Illustrations, demy 8vo, lis. net. 
([teudy immediately, 


DANGEROUS TRADES. The Historical, 


Social, and Legal Aspects of Industrial Occupations as Affecting Public 

Health, By A Numuer oF Experrs. Edited by Dr. T. Oviver, M.A, 

M.D., F.K.C.P., Medical Expert on the White Lead, Dangerous Trades, 

Pottery, and Lucifer Match Committees of the Home Otfice; Professor of 

Pinysiviogy, University of Durhum; Physician to the Ruyal Infirmary, 

Newcastle-on-'Tyne. Wath numerous Lilustrations, demy 5vo, 25s. net, 
‘*We welcome the preseut volume as the standard book on dangerous 

trades.’ —Lancet,. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS 





THE RED LETTER LIBRARY. 





Messrs BLACKIE and SON, Limited, have pleasure in announcing 
that they are issuing a New Series of Selections from the GREAT 
MASTERS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


The First Two Volumes, which are NOW READY, consist of Poems 
from the Works of : 


(1) ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 

(2) ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
To be followed immediately by: 

(3) WORDSWORTH. 

(4) ROBERT BROWNING. 


Each Volume is complete in itself, and contains a Vignette Introduction 


by Mrs. ALICE MEYNELL. 


The Text is printed in Black and Red. 
with a Frontispiece Portrait, and with Title-page and End-papers in Colour 


Each Volume is provided 


by Mr. Talwin Morris, who has also designed the Cover. The paper has 
been specially made for the Series, and the greatest care is bestowed on 
the printing and binding of the several Volumes. 


Price 1s. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top ; 
2s. 6d. net, leather, gilt top. 


ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE CELTS, ITS 


HISTORY AND ROMANCE. By Maenus Macrean, M.A., Ddc., F.R.S.E. 416 pp. demy Svo 
cloth boards, 7s. 6d. net. ’ 


THE COAL-FIELDS OF SCOTLAND. By 


Rosert W. Drow, Assoc.M.1.C.E. M.I.M.E. 374 pp., Maps and Illustrations, demy Svo, cloth 
15s. net. ’ 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PLANTS: 


their Forms, Growth, Reproduction, and Distribution. From the German of the late Anron Kerner 
von MariLaun (Professor of Botany in the University of Vienna). By F. W. OLiver, M.A. DSc. 
(Quain Professor of Botany in University College, London). With about Two Thousand Original 
Woodcat Illustrations, gs 











2 vols. Imperial 8vo, cloth extra, 30s. net. 
Also being issued in 16 Monthly Parts, ls. 6d. each, 





MR. G. A. HENTY’S NEW STORIES. | 





WITH KITCHENER IN THE SOUDAN. A aie 


of Atbara anl Omdurman. With 10 Full-page illustrations by W. Raiyey, B.I., and 3 Maps. Crown 
Svo, cloth, olivine cages, 6s. 


WITH THE BRITISH LEGION. A Story of the 


Carlist Wars. With 10 Full-page Illustraticns by Wai Pacet. Crown Svo, cloth, olivine edges, 6s, 


THE TREASURE OF THE INCAS. A Tale of 


Adventure in Peru. With 8 Illustrations by Wat Pacer, and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth, olivine 
edges, 5s. 


IN THE HANDS OF THE CAVE-DWELLERS. 


Illustrated by W. Micter. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 62. 
A notable addition to the list of Mr. Henty’s shorter tales, 





Blackie and Son's New Iiiustrated Cutalogue of Books for the Young sent post-/ree on 
application. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Ltd., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 





OTTO SCHULZE AND co, 


EDINBURGH. 


JUST OUT.—4to, full polished calf, gilt tops, 25 
net. Large-Type Edition, on Dutch Hand 
made Paper. 


THE MEDITATIONS OF THE 
EMPEROR MARCUS AURELIUS ANTO. 
NINUS. A New Rendering, based on the 
Foulis Translation of 1742. By Grorce W 
CurysTtaL, Warner Exhibitioner of Baliio 
College, Oxford. 








JUST OUT.—Imp. folio, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. net, 


NEW TESTAMENT PICTURES 
ILLUSTRATING THE LIFE AND WORK 
OF OUR SAVIOUR UPON EARTH. From 
the Designs of JULIUS ScHNORR von CaroLs- 
FELD. 





NOW READY.—4to, art linen, gilt tops, 300 Copies 
only, 21s. net. 


THE DOMINICAN CHURCH OF 
SANTA MARIA NOVELLA AT FLORENCE, 
A Historical, Architectural, and Artistic Study, 
By the Rev. J. Woop Brown, M.A., Author of 
“ Michael Scot,” &c. With Ground Plans and 
Illustrations of the Church and Convent, 





JUST OUT.—4to, sewn, Is. 2d. net, post-free, 


THE SCOTTISH HERALDIC 
CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 190°. 

The Calendar contains Full-Page Coloured Prints 
of the Arms of the Prince of Wales, as Prince and 
Great Steward of Scotland, impaling those of his 
wife, the Princess Mary of Teck; also the Arms of 
Robert the Bruce, and four of his emiuent sup- 
porters in his struggle for Scottish independence, 
The Calendar contains also the Names ani Days of 
many Scottish Saints celebrated in the ecclesiastical 
history of Scotland, These have been gathered 
from ancient Scottish Church Calendars and Arch. 
bishop Laud’s Prayer Book. 





JUST OUT.—4to, sewn, Is. 2d. net, post-free. 


THE IMPERIAL HERALDIC 
CALENDAR. 1903. Containing 9 Coloured 
Plates, comprising the Arms of Salisbury, 
Argyll, Devonshire, Rosebery, Burton, Har. 
court, aud others, 





NOW BREADY.—Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 
12s, 6d. net. 


THE SCOTS IN GERMANY. A 
Historical Account of the Relations between 
Scotland and Germany from the Thirteenth to 
the Nineteenth Century, forming a Continuation 
of Burton’s * Scot Abroad.” By Tu. A. Fiscuer. 
With 3 Portraits. 

“This valuable and interesting addition to the 
literature of exterior Scottish history...... The boo 
is throughout a work of diligent and exact scholar- 
ship, which breaks ground in a region of study into 
which all Scottish readers will follow its author 
with interest and profit.”—Scotsman. 

“A piece of accuraie and competent research.” 

—Times, 





JUST OUT. 
SONGS BY BURNS. Edition de Luxe. 


Richly ecorated Title - Pages, introducing 
Thistle and Biuebell, and Ornamented by newly 
designed Initials throughout. Printed on 
Whatman Paper. Small 4to, stiff boards, white 
parchment back, with green paper sides, gilt 
top. Limited Edition of 500 Copies. 21s. net. 





THE BOOK OF BOOK PLATES. 
A Quarterly, containing many dainty Examples 
of Modern Book Plate Art of the Pictorial Style 
by Gordon Craig. D. Y. Cameron, Rk. Anning 
Bell, Julius Diez, E. H. New. James Guthrie, 
J. W. Simpson. &e. Vol. I., complete in Case, 
small 4to. 1900. 

Vol. I, in Ornamental Case, 21s. Only Two 

Copies remaining. 

Vol. IL, Ornamental Cloth Case, 8s. 64. sent 
post-free. 
Vol. ILI. in course of publication. Subscription, 6s. 





JUST ISSUED.—Royal 4to, boards, silk back, gilt 
top, 12s. 6d, net. 
AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. 

An Old French Song Tale. Translated by M.S. 
Henry, and Versitied by Epwarp THomson. 
500 Copies only, printed on Arnold's Hand-made 
Paper, Ornamented by Celtic Initials, Head aad Tail 
Pieces. ‘he Copies ou Japanese Vellum are ail 
sold. 





IN PREPARATION, 


THE SCOTS IN EASTERN AND 
WESTERN PRUSSIA. Being a Compan-on 
Volume to the same Author’s ‘Scots in Ger- 
many.” Demy 8vo, cloth. 

Subscriptions are now invited, price lis. to be 
raised to 2is. net after publication. 





Edinburgh: OTTO SCHULZE & CO. 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET. 
London : S. C. BROWN, LANGHAM & CO, 
47 GREAT RUSSELL STBEET, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN AND GO.’S LIST. 


RUDYARD KIPLING’S NEW BOOK. 


JUST SO STORIES 
FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


With Illustrations by the Author. 4to, 6s. 





—_—_—— 


NEW WORK BY THE POET LAUREATE. 


HAUNTS OF ANCIENT PEACE. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN, 


With Full-page and Vignette Illustrations by E. H. New. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 6s, 
Globe. — There should be a large public for the ‘ Haunts of Ancient Peace.’” 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS.—VE£W SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops, flat backs, 2s. net each, 


TENNYSON. 


By Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B. 
RUSKIN. 


By BENJAMIN KIDD. 
PRINCIPLES OF WESTERN 
CIVILISATION. 


Demy 8vo, l5s. net. 


Contemporary Review.—* Many of Mr. Kidd’s conclusions will be challenged ; 
but there can be no doubt that he bas enunciated a working philosophical 
theory that must be seriously considered.” 


LIFE IN MIND AND CONDUCT: 


STUDIES OF ORGANIC IN HUMAN NATURE. By Henry Mavts- 
LEY, M.D. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


LECTURES ON THE ETHICS OF 


T. H. GREEN, MR. HERBERT SPENCER, AND J. MARTINEAU. By 
Henry SIpGwick, sometime Kuightbmdge Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Cambridge. vo, 8s. 6d, net. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. 














BY THE LATE F., J. A. HORT and JOSEPH B, MAYOR, 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA : 


Miscellanies, Book VII. The Greek Text, with Introduction, Translation, 
Notes, Dissertations, and Indices. By the late Rev. F. J. A. Hort, D.D., 
and Joseru B. Mayor, M.A. 8vo, lis. net. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE PEOPLE. 
A STUDY IN SOCIAL ECONOMICS, By Hewen Bosanguet. 8vo, 
8s, 6d. net. 

Saturday Review.—"' Mrs. Bosanquet has made a very careful and interesting 
ony in this book of very many important aspects of social and industrial 
e.” 








NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


THE STATE IN ITS RELATION TO TRADE 


By the late Lord Farrer. With Supplementary Chapter by Sir Rozert 
Girrey, K.C.B., F.B.S. Crown 8vo, Js, 6d, [English Citizen Series, 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each, 


LAVINIA. Ruopa Brovucuroy, 
CECILIA. A Story of Modern Rome. F. M. Crawrorp. 


[Ready October 31st. 


BY DULVERCOMBE WATER. § Haroip 

ALLINGS, 

THE GHOST CAMP; or, The Avengers. Ror 
OLDREWOOCD, 


Rosa N. Carey. 
MARION 


THE HIGHWAY OF FATE. 
JAN VAN ELSELO. GiLbErtT 


CoverIDuc. 


and 





MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED POCKET CLASSICS. 
Feap. Svo, cloth, 2s, net ; or in Jeather limp, 3s. net. 
With Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 


CRANFORD. OUR VILLAGE. 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 





*.* Macmillan’s New [llustrated Cutaloyue vostefree on application, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 





TO BOOKLOVERS. 


An Illustrated List of Messrs. J. M. DENT & CO.’S 
New Books will be sent post-free. 





IMPORTANT ART BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


LUCA AND ANDREA 
DELLA ROBBIA 


AND THEIR SUCCESSORS. 
By MAUD CRUTTWELL. 


Illustrated with 150 Repropuctions, 
Including all the Works of Luca, the majority of those of Andrea, and many 
more by Giovanni and others, Imperial 8vo, 25s. net. [See Prospectus, 


WILLIAM BLAKE’S 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE 
BOOK OF JOB. 


A Facsimile in Photogravure. 
Limited to 500 copies for England. Fcap. folio, 12s. 6d. net. 


‘* By the issue of this exact and beautiful facsimile Messrs. Dent have added 
another to their list of services in the cause of the best art and letters.,.... One 
of the most welcome reproductions of our time.”—Daily Chronicle. 


AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO 
THE CATHEDRALS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Rev. P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S. 
With 75 Illustrations by HErBert Rartron and others. 
Square feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net; roan, 9s. net. [See Prospectus, 


*,* This isa Handbook to all the Cathedrals of Great Britain, giving within 
the covers of a single handy volume the full information which was only 
previously to be obtained from a whole series of many separate volumes. 





SONS OF FRANCIS. 


Studies of certain of the immediate Followers of St. Francis of Assisi 
and of those Associated with the Early Days of his Order. 
By ANNE MACDONELL. 
With Mlustrationrs from Italian Paintings, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
FIBST REVIEW. [See Prospectus. 

A book of cultured eloquence and pious learning...... Interesting both in 
their historical aspects and for their exposition of a spiritual ideal, the papers 
are written with a catching enthusiasm...... A book which will attract alike 
readers desirous of a sympathetic introduction to the religious history of the 
middle ages and those who read at large for culture’s sake.”—Scotsman, 


LETTERS 
FROM THE EAST 837-57). 


By HENRY JAMES ROSS. 
Edited by his Wife, JANET ROSS. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [See Prospectus 
*,* The life of the late Mr. Henry James Ross was an eventful one, and many 
glimpses into its earlier days may be obtained from these Letters to hit 
sister and Sir Henry Layard. Mr. Ross fell in with many adventures wher 
assisting Sir Henry Layard at the excavation of Nineveh, and the Letters 
also contain many vivid descriptions of life in Asia Minor, Turkish Arabia, 
Syria, and Egypt in bygone days, 


MR. H. A. SPURR’S DUMAS CENTENARY MONOGRAPH. 
THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS. 


By HARRY A. SPURR. 
With 16 Illustrations from Portraits, MSS. in Facsimile, &c., 
emy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

*,* Mr. Spurr has had the assistance of the Dumas family and the advice 
many prominent critics in the preparation of this work, which is in inten- 
tion a trustworthy and illuminating account of Dumas’ life, character, and 
writings. 








New Beck by THE BISHOP OF RIPON. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 
SCRIPTURES. 

By the Right Rev. W. BOYD CARPENTER, D.D., D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Ripon. 
Forming a Companion Volume to 


THE TEMPLE BIBLE. 


FIRST REVIEW OF THE COMPLETE WORE: 

‘6On account of thelr scholarship, their clear elucida- 
tion of textual, historical, and doctrinal problems, the 
care and convenience of arrangement, and the tasteful 
and handy form in which the books appear, the volumes 
promise to take their place among the most popular 
presentations of the Scriptures in the light of modern 
criticism.’’—SCOTSMAN. 

In 25 Pocket Volumes. Edited by Leading Scholars, 
Per volume: cloth, ls. net; roan, ls. 6d. net. 
The Complete Work, mn SPECIAL BOOKCASES, as follows : 
Roan, in Oak Case, £2 2s. net, cloth, in Cheaper Case, £1 8s, net. 
Or the Bookcases separately, 5s. net and 3s, 61. net respectively. 








J. M, DENT and CO., Bedford Street, Strand. 
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The Latest and Best Encyclopedia and Dictionary brought up to the present date, 
IN WEEKLY PARTS.—Price 6d. net. 
A NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


THE ENCYCLOPADIC 
DICTIONARY. 


An Original Work of Reference to the Words in the English Language 
with a Full Account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. 


ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT. 
For this New Edition a large number of 


ORIGINAL COLOURED PLATES 


Have been prepared, and by means of a Supplementary Volume it will contain about 


28,000 MORE WORDS 


Than any previous edition, and the Work will be printed on 
PAPER OF SUPERIOR QUALITY, 
PART I. READY OCTOBER 27th. 


*,* A Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen of the Coloured Plates will be sent free on application. 
CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London; and all Booksellers, 





A SELECTION FROM CASSELL AND COMPANY'S NEW VOLUMES. 


ENGLISH PORCELAIN. By W. Burroy. With 83 Plates, including 35 in Colours, 


30s. net. This Edition de Luze is umited to 1,200 copies, 


THE CORONATION BOOK OF EDWARD VIIL., King of All the Britains 


and Emperor of India, By W. J. LOFTIE, B.A., F.S.A. With 24 Coloured Plates and numerous Illustrations. Sumptuously Illuminated in Gold 
and Colours, 10s. 6d. 


SOCIAL ENGLAND. Illustrated Edition. By Eminent Writers. Edited by H. D, 


TRAILL, D.C.L., and J. S. MANN, M.A. Vol. III., containing about 850 pages, upwards of 400 Illustrations, and 8 Coloured Plates, 14s. net. (Vol. I. 
12s. net; Vol. II., 14s. net.) 


CASSELL’S DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL GARDENING. [Edited by 


WALTER P. WRIGHT, Horticultural Superintendent under the Kent County Council, Editor of the Gardener. ke. With 20 Coloured Plates and upwards 
of 1,000 Dlustrations from Photographs taken direct from Nature. Complete in 2 vols., half-leather, gilt top, 30s. net. 


ACONCAGUA AND TIERRA DEL FUEGO. A Book of Climbing, Travel, and 


Exploration. By Sir MARTIN CONWAY. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs, 12s. 6d. net. 


BRITISH NIGERIA. By Lieut,-Col. Mockter-Ferryman. With 16 Illustrations, 


12s. 6d. net. 


WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. With Notes by R. Kzarroy, 


F.Z.S, Containing over 120 Illustrations from Photographs by Cuerry and Ricuarp KearTon. 6s, 


THE ENCYCLOPZDIC DICTIONARY. Supplementary Volume, containing 


many thousands of Articles, bringing the Dictionary entirely up to the present time, 7s. 6d, 





LIVING LONDON. Edited by Grorcz R. Sivs. Vol. IL., containing upwards of 450 


Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings by leading Artists. Cloth, 12s.; half-leather, 16s. 


BRITAIN AT WORK. A Pictorial Description of Our National Industries. Written 


by Popular Authors and containing nearly 500 Illustrations, 12s, 


THE DOMINION OF THE AIR. The Story of Aerial Navigation. By the Rev. 


J. M. BACON. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs, 6s. 


PICTURES OF MANY WARS. By Freperic Viruiers. A Thrilling Narrative of 


Experiences on the Battlefield and Reminiscences of War in many parts of the Globe, by a World-famous War Correspondent, Illustrated, 63. 


THE NATION’S PICTURES. A Selection from the most modern Paintings in the 


Public Picture Galleries of Great Britain. Vol. II., containing 48 Pictures reproduced in Colour by the latest and most perfect process of Chromo- 
photography, cloth, 12s, ; half-leather, 15s. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Ltd., London; and all Booksellers. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW _ BOOKS. 


DOSS SPOPSOS POSS SOOSSOOO OOOO SSOSOSVOOOSD 


FICTION. 


MARIE CORELLI’'S NEW ROMANCE.—1201u THOUSAND. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


TEMPORAL POWER: a Study in Supremacy. By | FELIX. By R. Hicuens, Author of “ Flames.” Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


Marie CorELLI. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: a Romance of a 


Motor Car. By C. N. and A. M. Wituiamson. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE HOLE IN THE WALL. By Artuur Mornztsoy. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

«A masterpiece of artistic realism. It has a finality of touch that only a 
master may command.”—Daily Cironicle. 

“A wonderful picture.” —Sunday Sun. 

“ An absolute masterpiece, which any novelist might be proud to claim.” 

—Graphic. 

“A series of scenes reproduced with consummate skill in vivid language. 
Wonderfully deseribed.”—Country Lise. 

“The story chains the attention to the last.”—Daily Mail. 

“*The Hole in the Wall’ is a masterly piece of work. His characters are 
drawn with amazing skill, Extraordinary power.”—Daily Telegraph. 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
THE RIVER. By Even Puisrorrs. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“¢The River’ is a fine story, full of human nature....... The Devonshire 
country men and women speak and act as only Mr. Phillpotts can make them, 
Their wit and wisdom is delighttul and their quaint speech reproduced to the 
life....... Here is really a noble book, the result of deep thought, clear vision, 
and painstaking excellence of workmanship. "—Daily News. 

“The figure “of Nicholas Edgecombe stands out clearly from the ranks of 
contemporary fiction, and would make the story which enshrines it one of the 
most conspicuous novels of the year, even if it did not possess the many other 
merits which go to the completion of an unusually fine piece of wi rork.’ 

—Daily Telegra; 

“¢The River’ places Mr. Phillpotts in the front rank of living Satan iste A 

—Punch. 

“Since ‘Lorna Doone’ we have had nothing so picturesque as this new 
romauce.”—Birmingham Gazette. 

“Mr. Phillpotts’s new book isa masterpiece which brings him indisputably 
into the front rank of English novelists.’"—Pa/l Mall Gazette. 

“Mr. Eden Phillpotts has put the best of himself into this book. Not only 
has he made a great study of Nicholas Ed; gecoinbe, a all his minor characters 

are little masterpieces of characterisation.”—170-Da 

“This great romance of the River Dart. The finest book Mr, Eden Phill- 
potts has written.”’—Morning Post. 


THE ADVENTURES OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. 
By Haroup Beesie. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ A most ingenious, humorous, and diverting book, written in a very pretty 
style."—Morning Post. 

“Mr. Beghie promises to rank high.’’--Daily Mail. 

“Mr. Begbie has a keen wit and a keen eye for the comedy of life.’—Times. 

“The story is related with unflag sging interest. ’— World. 

“Mr. Begbie often recalls Stevenson's manner, and makes ‘ Sir John Sparrow’ 
most diverting writing. Sir John is inspired with the idea that it is his duty 
to reform the world, and launches into the vortex of faddists. His experiences 
are traced with spacious and Rabelaisian humour. Every character has the 
salience of atype. Entertainingly and deftly written.”—Daily Graphic. 


THE HEART OF THE ANCIENT WOOD. [By C. G. D. 


Rozperts. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE WHITE WOLF. By “Q,” Author of “ Dead Man’s 


Rock.” CC u vo, 6s. 


” 





“ Firm in texture, sane, sincere and natural. ‘ Felix’ is a clever book, and 
in many respects a true one.”’—Daily Chronicle. 
** A really powerful book.”—Morning Leader. 
“The story is related with unflagging spirit.”— World. 
“Felix will undoubtedly add to a considerable reputation.”—Daily Mail, 
SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


OLIVIA’S SUMMER. By Mrs. M. E. Many. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


“An exceptionally clever book, told with consummate artistry and 
reticence.”—Daily Mail. é 

* Full of shrewd insight and quiet humour.”—Academy. 

“The author touches nothing that she does not adorn, so delicate and firm 
is her hold.’’—Manchester Guardian. 

“A powerful story.” —Times 


THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. By Jane Bartow. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“This interesting and de lightful book. Its author has done nothing better, 
and it is se; arcely an exaggeration to say that it would be an injustice to Ireland 
not to read 1t.”—Scotsman, 

“ Very icine ) WORF wise, very moving.”’—Irish in 

ECOND EDITION IN THE PR 


THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. By “i. E. Norris, 


Crown S8vo, 6s. 
**It is excellent—keen, graceful, and diverting.”—Times. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. By Ricuarp Marsz, 


Author of “ The Beetle.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The author is to be congratulated on the more than ordinary success with 
which he bas sustained the interest in his very clever puzzle.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 
“One long series of clever, exciting situatious, many of which are intensely 
amusing. Not fora moment does the author’s skilful hold on his characters 
relax. When the reader puts down ‘ The Twickenham Peerage’ after reading, 
as he must, every word of it, it is with a feeling of gratitude to Mr. Marsh for 
as pleasant a piece of beguilement as is likely to be written for many a day.” 
—Daily Express, 
“It is a long time since my Baronite read a novel of such entrancing interest 
as ‘The Twickenham Peerage.’ He recommends the gentle reader to get the 
hak In adlition to its breathless interest, it is full of character and bubbling 
with fun.”—Punch. 


SECOND EDITION. 


A BAYARD FROM BENGAL. By F. Ansrey, Author 
of ‘* Vice Versa.”” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
**A highly amusing story.’”—Pall Mali Gazette. 
‘A volume of rollicking, irresponsible fun.” — Outlook, 
THIRD EDITION. 
HONEY. By Heven Maruers, Author of “ Comin’ thro’ 


the Rye.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
** Racy, pointed, and entertaining.”—Vanity Fair. 
“A charming and successful creation.”—Ladies’ Field. 
** Honey is a splendid girl.”—Daily Express. 
A vigorously written story, full of clever things, a piquant blend of sweet 
and sharp.” —Daily Telegraph. 
“Honey is altogether a delightful child.”"—Literary World. 


THE FATE OF VALSEC. By J. Buounpetie-Burton. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 


ANCIENT COFFERS AND CUPBOARDS; their History 


and Description. With many I!lustrations. By Frep Ror. ito, £3 3s. 
net. [November Sth. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By Tuomas Car.yte. 
Edited by C. R. L. Fuiercuer, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
8 vols, crown 8vo, 6s. each, [Methuen’s Standard Library. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE GEORGIAN PERIOD. By 


GeorGE Paston. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


BY ALLAN WATER. Crown 8vo, 6s. By KATHERINE. 
STEWART. 
This charming book, which tells the story of a typical Scotch family, has 
ve already published in Edinburgh, and is now introduced to a wider 
audience, 


ROBERT HARLEY, EARL OF OXFORD. By E. 8. 


Roscog. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
This is the only Life of Harley in existeuce. 


OLD PICTURE BOOKS. By A. W. Pottarp. With 


many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 64. net. 


MODERN SPIRITUALISM. By Frank Popwore. 


2 vols, 8vo, 21s. net. 
A History and a Criticism, 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By Miss J. A. Taynor. 
With 12 Illustrations, cloth, 3s, 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. 
[Little Biographies, 
SELECTIONS FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. With Introduction and Notes by W. Hau 
Geirrin, Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. [Little Library. 


THE ENGLISH LAKES. By F. G. Brapant, M.A. 


Illustrated by E. H. New, Pott 8vo, cloth, 4s.; leather, 4s, 6d. net. 
[The Little Guides. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A ‘‘NEWSPAPER GIRL.” 
mag L. Banks. With Portrait of the Author and her Dog. 


‘* A very amusing, cheery, good-natured account of a young lady’s journalistic 
struggle in America and London.” —Times. 
“A record of plucky endeavour and enterprise as full of interest as a novel.” 
—Sunday Special. 
A KEY TO THE TIME ALLUSIONS IN THE 


DIVINE COMEDY. ByG. Praprav. With a Dial, small 4to, 3s. 6d, 


SECOND STRINGS. By A. D. GopLey, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 
A pe Volume of Humorous Verse uniform with “ Lyra Frivola,” 


THE HEART OF JAPAN. By C. L. Brownett. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s, 
A lively description of Japan and the Japanese. 


THE INNER AND MIDDLE TEMPLE. By H. H. L. 
Betitot, M.A. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
« A vast store of entertaining material.” —Liverpool Mercury. 
‘A delightful and excellently illustrated book; a real encyclopedia of 
Temple history.”—Pilot. 
THE VISIT TO LONDON. Described in Verse by 
. V. Lucas, and in Coloured Pictures by F. D. BEpForD. Small 4to, 6s. 
Bb charming book describes the introduction of a country child to the 
delights and sights of London, It is the result of a well-known partnership 
between author and artist. 


THE LITTLE BLUE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Edited by E. V. LUCAS. Illustrated, square feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL YEAR. By Nerra Syrert. 
THE PEELES AT THE CAPITAL. By Rocer Asuroy. 
THE TREASURE OF PRINCEGATE PRIORY. By T. 


Coss. 





Messrs. METHUEN'S NEW CATALOGUE and BOOK GAZETTE will be sent to any address, 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C, 
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THE GOSPEL OF WORK: Four Lectures | WORKS BY THE VERY REV. J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, 
on Christian Ethics. By W. Cunnincuam, D.D., Fellow of Trinity D.D., DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 


College, and Vicar of Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. THE PHILOCALIA OF ORIGE N. The Greck Text 
Edited from the Manuscripts, with Critical Apparatus and Indexes, and 


THREE SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE an Introduction on the Sources of the Text. By J. ARMiTaGE Rosrysoy, 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE IN THE LONG VACATION OF | _ D-D. Paper covers., 7s. net; cloth, 7s. 6d. uct. 


1902. ON THE OCCASION OF THE SUMMER MEETING OF UNI- ‘THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO PETER AND THE 
Pee TENSION STUDENTS. Published by Request of the | “REVELATION OF PETER. Two Lectures on the Newly Recovered 
. r Fragments together with the Original Texts. By J. ArmiraGe Rostysox, 


I. THE CHRISTIANITY OF ST. PAUL. By the Very Bev. D.D., and MonrTaGue Ruopes James, Litt.D. Crown 8vo. Second 
J. ARmiTaGe Rosrnson, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Edition. Paper covers, 2s. Gd. net; cloth, 3s. net. 


ll. THE TRANSFERENCE OF THE GRouNDsS oF RE- COLLATION OF THE ATHOS CODEX OF THE 
LIGIOUS BELIEF. By the Ven. J. M. Witsoy, D.D., Arch- SHEPHERD OF HERMAS, together with an Introduction by Sprr. P, 
deacon of Manchester. Lamsros, Ph.D. Translated and Edited, with a Prefuce and Appendices, 

by J. ArmiTaGe Rosinsoy, D.D. Demy 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
III. WALKING WITH CHRIST. By the Rev. H. E. J. Brvay, cei R arr s kt 
Penne ey ers we Un the press. | TEXTS AND STUDIES: CONTRIBUTIONS 10 BIBLICAL 
D PROPAGAT 0 0 AND PATRISTIC LITERATURE. 
THE ORIGIN AN ION OF SIN. Edited by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D. 
Being the Hulsean Lectures delivered before the University of Cambridge Vol I. No. 1. THE APOLOGY OF ARISTIDES ON BEHALF 


in 1901-2. By F. R. Tennant, M.A (Camb.), B.Sc. (Lond.), Student of : , aula = j 
Gonville and Caius College,Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. OF THE CHRISTIANS. Edited from a Syriac MS., with an 
Introduction and Translation, by J. Renpet Harris, M.A, 
Spectator.—‘ Mr. Tennant’s lectures are, as a whole, well worthy of perusal. Together with an Appendix containing the chief part of the 
No Hulsean Lectures of recent years have approached them in real, living Original Greek, by J. ARMITAGE Rosinson, D.D. Demy 8vo. 
thought.” Second Edition. 5s. net. 


- . 2. THE PASSION OF S. PERPETUA: th 
GREEK VOTIVE OFFERINGS >: an Essay In = Latin Text, freshly Edited from the Manuscripts, with = 


Introduction showing its relation to the newly-found Greek 


the History of Greek Religion. By W. H. D. Rouse, M.A., formerly eek eggs Mae meebo “si 
Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. With 60 Lllustrations, ‘demy 8vo, — San ot tas Se ces fg oe 
f arty “ ° 
lis. net. , scl Rosrnson, D.D. Demy 8vo, 4s. net. 
Pilot.—“‘ This is an essay in the history o' reek religion, and is the . j 
result of very deep and wide reading...... We are not aware that there is any | Vol. III. No. 3. BUTHALIANA re Studies | of Euthalius, 
work but the one before us dealing with votive offerings in general and their Bosixsoy DD. oth ng =a a ae 
nson, D.D. » 4s. ‘. 


bearing on Greek religion.” 








BY THE REV. H. C. BEECHING, M.A., CANON OF WESTMINSTER. 


DEMETRIUS ON STYLE. The Greek Text ' two LecTURES INTRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY 


of Demetrius De Elocutione. Edited after the Paris Manuscript, with " a, . 
Introduction, Translation, Facsimiles, &c., by W. Ruys Fm OF POETRY. By the Rev. H. C. Beecuinc, M.A, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s.; 
Professor of Greek in the University College of North Wales, Bangor; late paper covers, ls. 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; Editor of ‘‘Longinus on the Sublime,” . 

and of ‘‘ Dionysius of Halicarnassus: the Three Literary Letters.” Demy | CAMBRIDGE BIBLE FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


8vo, 9s, net. New Volume. 
General Editor for the Old Testament and Apocrypha, A. F. KIRKPATRICK, 


T H E G R E E K GRAMMAR OF ROGER D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of Cambridge. 
BACON, AND A FRAGMENT OF HIS HEBREW GRAMMAR. Edited from |, THE SONG OF SOLOMON. With Intro- 


the MSS., with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. EDMonpD No.an, B.A., 
| duction and Notes by the Rev. ANpRew Harper, D.D. (Edinburgh), 


Trinity College, Cambridge ; and S. A. Hirscu, Ph.D., Theological Tutor at 
the Jews’ College, London. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. Principal of St. Andrew’s College, within the University of Sydney. 1s. 6d. 
net. 


SOPHOCLES, ANTIGONE. , With a Com- ST. MATTHEW IN THE REVISED VERSION FOR SCHOOLS. 

Sa AEH ave iti g ; ' 

Lit. by E.S Suvcravncn, MA. late Fellow and Assistant Tuor o¢| THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 4s. MATTHEW. Revised Version. Edited, with Notes for the Use of Schools, 

by the Rev. A. Carr, M.A., Vicar of Addington, Surrey, formerly Fellow 


STUDIES IN THEOGNIS. Together with of Oriel College, Oxford. With 3 Maps, ls. 6d. net. 


a Text of the Poems. By E. Harrison, B.A., Fellow of Trinity College, ST. MARK IN GREEK FOR BEGINNERS. 


Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. [Nearly ready. THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 
THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK TO THE] somos y "Siva i igen Bart Mea dssistant Mester of Harrow 











UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGES OF CAMBRIDGE. Corrected to School. With 2 Maps, 2s, 6d. net. rt 
June 30th, 1902. A New Handbook compiled from authentic sources, *,* This Edition is intended for the use of boys who are just beginning to 
Crown 8vo, 3s. net. read the Greek Testament. 
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